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—— See that thou make all things according to 
the pattern ſhewwed to thee in the mount. 
IEHOVAH. 


A Teaching thei to obſerve all things wwhatſcs 
ever I have commanded you. 


* 
JESUS CHRIST. 


—— Not fer that wwe have dominion over your 
fath, PAUL. 


—— Neither as being Lords over God” s heritage. 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


ASSOCIATED 


PRESBYTERLIES. 
CHAPTER I. 


Of the Riſe and Formation of the ASSOCIATED 
PRESBTTERIES. 


HE. word of God, contained in the 
ſcriptures of the old and new teſtaments, 1s a 
perfect rule of faith and practice. It contains 
all that is important and neceſſary to be obſerved 
in religion. In that unerring dire ory ſome 
things are plainly expreſſed; others are to be 
collected from general rules, or managed ac- 
cording to the dictates of reaſon. The latter, 
we mult ſuppoſe, are not of the greateſt import- 
ance, eſpecially when doubtful and diſputable. 
In ſuch caſes, if rules are neceſſary, human pru- 
dence muſt direct. Such are, the place and 
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2 PISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


hour of the day for public worſhip, and the or- 
der of the exerciſes, and other matters of decen- 
cy in religious aſſemblies. 

Some men of learning have ſuppoſed, that 
Chriſt has not inſtituted any particular form or 
mode of church- government, or left in his word 
any fixed plan or model of a church and its ad- 
miniſtration. Theſe men have too much ſenſe 
and underitanding to pretend that claſſical preſ- 
dyteries, provincial or national ſynods, councils 
or aſſemblies, having judicial power, are appoint- 
ed in ſcripture as a mode of eccleſiaſtical gov- 
ernment: and therefore when they adopt and 
advocate ſuch a mode, they alledge, that Chriſt 
has left it to his people to manage the affairs of 
his churches, according to their own judgwent 
and diferction as time, place and circumſtances 
may require. But we cannot admit, that mat- 
ters of ſuch importance are left in this uncertain 
ſtate, Were this the caſe, the people of God 
would evidently be expoſed to innumerable im- 
poſitions, according to the caprice of ſelfiſh and 
deſigning men, who love to have the pre-emi- 
nence. Experience confirms this obſervation 
for chriſtians have been loaded with various rites, 
ceremonies and burdens, impoſed by ambitious 
men who proſeſſed a general regard to the rules 
of ſcripture. And when the churches departsd 
from the plain and eaſy directions of God's word, 
and the primitive mode of managing eccleſiaſti- 

cal affairs, and admitted regulations of human 
inrention, they g ;radually loſt their liberty, and, 
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in time, became wholly ſubjeCt to the exorbitant 
tyranny and domination of the man of fin. 
Worthy of particular obſeryation is the follow- 
ing account of this, by an eminent writer of ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


« During a great part of this (the ſecond) 
« century, the chriſtian churches were independ- 
« ent on each other; nor were they joined by 
« aſſociation, confederation, or any other bonds 
« but thoſe of charity. But in proceſs of time 
all the chriſtian churches of a province were 
« formed into one large eccicfiaſtical body, 
« which, like confederated*ſtates, aflembled at 
« certain times to deliberate about the common 
« intereſts of the whole. This inſtitution had 
« its origin among the Greeks, with whom no- 
« thing was more common than this confedera- 
« cy of independent ſtates, and the regular af- 
« ſemblies which met in conſequence thereof, at 
& fixed times, and were compoſed of the depu- 
« ties of each reſpective ſtate, But theſe eccle- 
« ſiaſtical aſſociations were not long confined to 
« the Greeks; their great utility was no ſooner 
« perceiyed than they became univerſal, and 
« were formed in all places where the goſpel 
« had been planted. Lo thefe aſſemblies, in 
« which the deputies or commiſſioners of ſeve- 
cc ral churches conſulted together, the name of 
&« ſynods was appropriated by the Greeks, and 


« that of councils by the Latius; and the laws 


« that were enacted in thele general mectings 
te were called canons, that 3 is, rules; 
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4 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


c Theſe councils, of which we find not the 
cc {ſmalleſt trace before the middle of this centu- 
cc ry, changed the whole face of the church and 
&« gave it a new form; for by them the ancient 
« privileges of the people were conſiderably di- 
& miniſhed, and the power and authority of the 
te biſhops greatly augmented. The humility, 
« indeed, and prudence of theſe pious prelates, 
6c prevented their aſſuming, all at once, the pow. 


cc er with which they were afterwards inveſted: : 


At their firit appearance in theſe general coun- 
© cils, they acknowledged that they were no 
«© more than the delegates of their reſpective 
„ churches, and that they acted in the name, 
d and by the appointment of their people. But 
« they ſoon changed this humble tone, imper- 
cc ceptibly extended the limits of their authority, 
te turned their influence into dominion, and theit 
& counſels into laws, and openly aflerted, at 
length, that Chriſt had empowered them to 
cc preſcribe to his people, authoritative rules of 
& faith and manners. Another effect of theſe 
& councils was, the gradual abolition of that 
„perfect equality which reigned among all bi- 
<« ſhops in the primitive times. For, the order 
cc and decency of theſe aſſemblies required, that 
« ſome one of the provincial biſhops, met in 
« council, ſhould be inveſted with a ſuperior 


6 degree of power and authority, and hence the 


« rights of metropolitans derive their origin. In 
« the mean time the bounds of the church were 
5e enlar ged; the cuſtom of holding councils was 
te followed wherever the found of the goſpel 
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« had reached, and the univerſal church had 
e now the appearance of one vaſt republic, form- 
« cd by a combination of a great number of 
« little ſtates. This occaſioned the creation of 
« 2 new order of ecclefiaſtics, who were ap- 
« pointed in different parts of the world, as 
« heads of the church, and whoſe office it was 
« to preſerve the conſiſtence and union of that 
„ immenſe body, whoſe members were ſo wide- 
« Iy diſperſed throughout the nations. Such 
« was the nature and office of the parriarchs, 
« among whom, at length, ambition, being ar- 
« rived at its moſt inſolent period, formed a 
« new dignity, inveſting the Biſhop of Rome, 
« and his ſucceſſors, with the title and authority 
« of Prince of the Patriarchs.“ 911715 


Such has been the effect which human in- 
vention, directed by ambition, has produced in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs a conſideration, which ſug- 
geſts the importance and neceſſity of. rules eſtab- 
liſhed: by divine authority, and affords abundant 
reaſon to conclude, that Chriſt has not left his 
people without them. Certainly the goſpel 1s 
as perfect as the law. Moſes was required to 
« make all things,” pertaining to the houſe of 


Cod, se according to the pattern ſhewn him in 


« the mount.“ Chriſt is © accounted worthy 
« of more glory than Moſes z” if the latter was 
« faithful as a ſervant,“ in all God's houſe, the 
former was faithful „ as a fon over his own 
{K houſe,”* It is unreaſonable, therefore, ta 


Hh. iii. 3, 6. 
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6 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


ſuppoſe that he has left his church, cc which be 
4 purchaſed with his own blood, without the 
beſt regulations. 


If Chriſt has given complete directions for 
the conduct of his miniſters and people, in the 
« houſe of God, which is the church of the liv. 
« ing God,”+ and aſcertained in his word the 
matter, form and government of his churches, 
a deviation from his preſcribed rules, and the 
ſubſtitution and obferyance of others, muſt be 
conſidered as an arrogant ufurpation of his au- 
thority, and a direct rebellion againſt the king 
of Zion. Thoſe, therefore, “ who call Chuil 
« Lord,” ſhould ſearch and examine with great 
caution and diligence, the laws which he has 
given, and be careful in eccleſiaſtical as well as 
other matters, to & do the things which he ſays.” t 


Among the unalienable rights of men, that 


of conſcience is the moſt ſacred and important. 


Other rights are eſtimated according to their 
tendency to promote earthly emolument; but 
this reſpects the favor of God, and the eternal 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment of the ſupreme good. 
That every man may worſhip and ſerve God as 
appears to him right, is, at this-day, generally 
admitted. And to change our religious ſenti- 
ments and mode of worſhip, at any period of 
life, though it is often conſidered a matter of 


reproach, is not really an argument of peculiar 


Addi, xx. 28. +1. Tims iii. 15. + Lule, vi. 46. 
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wickedneſs or weakneſs. It proves, indeed, that 
men may err; but this is acknowledged, as the 
univerſal character of the ſpecies. To change 
from wrong to right, ought always to be reputed 
honorable. Averfion to an alteration of religi- 
ous principles, commonly arifes from pride, or 
the influence of tradition, bigotry, or ſuperſti- 


tion: and the reproach of inſtability, which has 


been liberally caſt on thoſe who have found rea- 
ſon to renounce their old opinions, and embrace 
new ones, Has undoubtedly tended to prevent 


reformation in religion, and obſtruct the increaſe 


of light and purity in the church. 


The miniſters who firſt withdrew from the 

reſbytery of New-York, and the Synod of 
New-York and Philadelphia, and formed the 
Aſſociated Preſbytery of Morris-County, in the 
year 1780, claimed a right to wozthip and man- 
age eccleſiaſtical affairs in a way which appeared 
to thern agreeable to the word of God ; but pro- 
feſſed to exereiſe charity towards thoſe of differ- 
ent ſentiments, and cautiouſly avoid whatever 
might tend to injure or diſturb them in their 
modes of worſhip and diſcipline. And tho' they 
ſeparated from their former connections, and 
adopted a line of conduct in ſeveral reſpects dif- 
ferent from that which they had before obſerved, 
jet they declared, and in the opinion of many, 
evinced, that they acted with as little oſtentation 
and noiſe, with as little appearance of a ſchiſ- 
matical defign, and with as much friendſhip and 
brotherly affection towards others of different 
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8 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


ſentiments and practice, as was conſiſtent with 
their thinking and acting for themſelves. Hay 
ing peaceably withdrawn from the body to which 
they belonged, they thought it their duty to unite 
in a voluntary ſociety or pręſbytery, that they 

night be under better advantages to promote 
religion and aſſiſt each other in managing eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, according to the principles in 
which they were agreed; and having met to- 
gether for this purpoſe, they made and publiſhed 
the following declaration, viz : 


cc Hanover, May 3, 1780. 


6 5 
| E, miniſters of the goſpel, viz, 
& Tacos GREEN, Auzi LEWIS, Jos YH GoOoOvER, 
& and EBENEZER BRADFORD, for various reaſons, 
ec which we think ſufficient to juſtify ourſelves, 
cc have withdrawn from the Preſbytery of New- 
& York, and from the Synod of New-York and 
e Philadelphia; and without deſiring or deſign- 
& ing to make any unſcriptural or uncharitable 
ce breach or ſeparation among miniſters and 
& churches, think proper to form ourſelves into 
& a voluntary ſociety for promoting the intereſt 
cc of religion. And as we conſider ourſelves 
e preſbyterians in a ſcriptural ſenſe, we agree to 
cc call ourſelves and be known by the name of 
« The Pre/oytery of Morris-County.* And as it 
« may be expected, that we ſhould give ſome 


* T hey did not for ſome reaſons call themſelves an 
efociated preſbytery when they firſt formed, but af= 


6c 
6c 
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« reaſons why we have withdrawn, we think the 
« following ſufficient : : 


« As every one ought, ſo we not only chooſe, 
« but feel ourſelves bound to be on a plan or 
« ſcheme of religion and church government as 
« agreeable to ſcripture as poſſible; and we can- 
« not be cramped by any human power, fo as to 
« prevent out ſerving God and doing good'to 
« mankind according to the beſt light we have. 
« And we think that the preſbyterianiſm of the 
« church of Scotland, and of the Synod of New- 
« York and Philadelphia; i is not wholly founded 
« on ſcripture ! but that it takes the power too 
« much out of the hands of the brethren of the 
« church, and gives an unſcriptural and an un- 
« reaſonable power to the elders, ſo that, if they 
« are corrupt, they will tyrannize over the 


« churches of Chriſt. We find the ſynod have 


« made many rules, canons or orders, which 


« we think very inconſiſtent with the liberties of . 
« chriſtian churches, which rules or orders now 


« ſtand on their records: and we have found 
« ourſelves cramped and reſtrained by thoſe rules 
« or orders of ſynod, ſo that we could not, in 
« ſome inſtances, do what we thought ought to 
« be done for the intereſt of religion. And tho? 
« we do not mention our different ſentiments 


terwards adopted that ſtile as e: xpreſſive of the liberal 
principles of their . CARD 
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20 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


te concerning the qualifications for facraments, “ 
« 2s a fufficient reaſon to withdraw from our 
ce brethren, yet, as we have other reaſons which 
« are ſuihcient, we mult ſay, that this is a cor- 
65 roborating one: and we withdraw with more 
& freedom, when we conſider, that we who with. 
cc draw, are agreed in our ſentiments reſpecting 
cc qualifications for church- privileges, and can, 
cc without jarring ſentiments, join together in 
ce promoting the order and diſcipline which 
66 Chriſt has ppoenes 3 in his churches, 


« And we being now met for the purpoſe of 
« forming ourſelves into a preſbytery, and having 
& united in ſolemn prayer to God for wildom, 
« direction and aſſiſtance, do think proper, in or- 
cc der to promote the intereſt of religion, to come 
« into the following friendly and prudential a- 
cc greements, viz. 


ce I. That the preſbytery will ordinarily meet 
ce twice in a year, and oftener if it appears needs 
ce ful, to conſult and agree upon the moſt expe- 
cc dient meaſures to promote religion, and give 
« the churches opportunity to apply to them tor 
cc the advice and aſſiſtance, which it is proper for 
« an afſeciated preſbytery to afford them. 


cc II. We agree to invite each church to ſend 


* The 3 who made this declaretion were 
Edwardians, with reſpect to the gualizicatios fot 


facra ments. 


nts, 
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« an elder* or delegate to attend this preſbytery 
« at each ſefhon, and join with us in our endea- 
« yors to promote the Redeemer” s kingdom. 


« III. As we defign to proceed regularly and 
« endeavor to promote rehgion,-we agree that a 
« moderator ſhall be choſen at each ſtated preſ- 
« bytery, and a clerk to minute the moſt material 
« tranſactions; and that we will begin and con- 
« clude with prayer. 

ce TV, We agree that this preſbytery, as a body, 
ce ſhall never aſſume or claim any juriſdiction 
« over the churches, or authoritatively intermed- 
« dle with their affairs, any farther than as they 
« ſhall apply to us and requeſt our advice or 
tc other aſſiſtance. 


« V. The preſbytery fhall make no rules, 
« which ſhall be authoritative, and all agreements 


« ſhall be alterable as circumftances ſhall re- 


tc quire.” 


The preſbytery thus formed and eſtabliſhed, 
increaſed in number, reputation and influence z 
and being ſenſible of the importance of educating 
youth for the goſpel miniſtry, and of uſing means 
to propagate truth among mankind in general, 


* The word elder was not uſed ts expreſs any 
thing different from a delegate, but in compliance 
with the common made of expreſſion in the neighbzre 
mg churches, 
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12 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


and particularly among the deſtitute people in 
the newly ſettled and ſettling parts of our coun- 
try, it was judged expedient to attempt to eſtab. 
lith a fund, by which they might aſſiſt poor and 
pious youth i in obtaining an education, and ſup. 
port itinerant evangeliits and other inſtructors, 
who might labor to promote learning and religion 
among the poor in the deſtitute parts of qur land. 
Accordingly, the plan being propoſed, and ap- 
plication made, ſundry charitable people contri- 
bured for the inſtitution of a fund, and mone 
was collected in this way to a conſiderable: a- 
mount, to be expended at the diſcretion of the 
preſbytery, for promoting the important ends 
wluch they had in view. 


The ſucceſs which attended theſe firſt attempts, 
and the proſpect of more extenſive uſefulneſs in 
the proſecution of the propoſed plan, encouraged 
the preſbytery to ſeek a charter of incorporation, 
by which the donations of charitable people might 
be better ſecured, and more certainly applied 
according to the wiſh of the donors. Accord- 
ingly, the proper meaſures being taken, an in- 
corporating act was obtained from the Legiſla- 
ture of the ſtate of New-Jerſey, by which act 
ſundry perſons named, were incorporated as 
truſtees of the preſbytery, denominated the ſoci- 
ety inſtituted in Morris-County for the promotion 
of learning and religion. By this act the preſ- 
bytery, being the ſociety deſcribed, was capaci- 
tated by their truſtees c to purchaſe, take, hold, 
6s receive and ergoy any meſſuages, houſes, 
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& buildings, lands, tenements, rents, poſſeſſions, 
« and other hereditaments and real eſtate, in 
« fee- ſimple or otherwiſe; and alſo goods, chat- 
6 tles, legacies and donations, given to the ſaid 


« ſociety, in any way or manner, and all other 


« things of what kind or quality ſoever to the 


« amount of a ſum, the annual income whereof 


« ſhall not exceed five hundred pounds.” * 


The preſbytery of Morris-County becoming 
numerous, and in their local fituation much 
{cattered—and a number of the members who 
lived at a diſtance from the uſual places of meet- 


ing, being ſo ſituated with reſpect to each other 


in the counties of Weftcheſter and Dutcheſs, in 
the ſtate of New-York, that they could not con- 
veniently meet together and do buſineſs; and 
there being a proſpect that an aſſociated preſbyt- 
ery would be uſeful in thoſe parts, it was agreed 
in October, 1791, that ſeveral members of Mor- 
ris-County preſbytery, who were then mentioned 
as being moſt conveniently ſituated for that pur- 
pole, ſhould form a new preſbytery. 


Accordingly in January, 1792, the miniſters 
who were named in the agreement, with ſeveral 
others in the vicinity, met and formed themſelves 
into a preſbytery by the name of the Aﬀociated 
Weſtcheſter Preſbytery, upon the ſame general 
principles with the preſbytery of Morris County, 


* See the Ag at length at the end of the book, 
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14 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


and adopted ſimilar rules for the regulation of 
their body.* 


The rapid increaſe of inhabitants in the north. 
ern and weſtern parts of the ſtate of New-York, 
and the extenſive opening for miniſterial labors 
among them, ſuggeſted! the idea of forming an 
aſſociated preſbytery in the vicinity of Albany, 
by a number of miniſters of Edwardian ſenti- 
ments, concerning doctrines and church diſci- 
pline, in order to afford deſtitute churches, and 
the ſcattered people in thoſe newly ſettled coun- 
tries all poſſible aſſiſtance with reſpect to religious 
inſtruction, and to promote the cauſe of the great 


Redeemer. On this important affair the aſſoci- 


ation of Berkſhire County in Maſſachuſetts, and 
the aſſociated preſbyteries of Morris County and 
Weſtcheſter being conſulted, were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that the formation of ſuch a body 
would afford a proſpect of extenſiye utility. 


1 


Accordingly, Meſſrs. John Camp, John Ste- 


vens, Beriah Hotchkin, Robert Campbell, David 


Porter, and Luther Gleſon, miniſters of the goſ- 


pel in the ſtate of New York, convened at New- 


Canaan, November 12, 1793; and after con- 


* The members of the preſoytery of Morris Coun- 
Ns who united in forming the affeciated preſbytery 
f Weſichefter, were Meſſrs. Amzi Lewis, John 
Nan Silas Conflant, and Fohn Townley ; and 
the miniſters who joined with them were Meſſrs. 


A bner Benedict, A edad Rogers, and Daniel AH aro, 
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yerſing with each other upon their reſpective 
ſentiments in divinity and chriſtian experience, 
formed into an aſſociated preſbytery, on ſimilar 
principles to thoſe of Morris County and Weſt- 
cheſter preſbyteries, to be known by the name of 
the northern Aſſociated Preſbytery in the ſtate of 
New-York. 


The northern preſbytery being thus formed, 
and contemplating the adyantage that might be 
expected from the acquaintance, united exer- 
tions, and mutual aſfance of miniſters of ſimi- 
lar ſentiments and views, in different and diſtant 
parts of the country, appointed a committee to 
meet with committees from the other preſbyt- 
cries, to conſult upon the proper meaſures for 


eſtabliſhing a plan of eorreipondence between 


the aſſociated bodies. Accordingly the commit- 
tees appointed by the feveral aſſociated preſbyt- 
eries met at Poughkeepſie on the ſecond Tueſday 
of April, 1794. At this meeting it was agreed, 
that the committees report to their reſpective 
preſbyteries as their urfanimous opinion, that it 
would be expedient “ that each preſbytery ſhould 


t 2nnually appoint two or more correſpondents, | 
y app 5 


« whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be to communicate to 
« each other from time to time, by letter or 
« otherwiſe, ſuch information concerning the 
« doings, propoſals and proſpects of their re- 
« ſpective preſbyteries, as might be thought ex- 
« pedient or ncceſſary in order to obtain that 
© mutual aſſiſtance which was the object of the 


© propoſed correſpondence: and that theſe core 
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16 RISE AND FORMATION OF THE 


« reſpondents ſhould annually meet, as a con: 
tc vention of correſpondence, to obtain a gener] 
« and extenſive view of the ſtate of religion, and 
ce the calls for miniſterial labor within the circle 
ec of their acquaintance, and propoſe and recom- 
* mend to the ſeveral preſbyteries, ſuch mea- 
& ſures as, from a general view of the ſtate of 
« things, might appear to them adapted as pro- 
ce per means to promote the cauſe of the Re- 
« deemer.” It was alſo agreed by the commit- 
tees at the ſame meeting, to recommend to the 


ſeveral affociated prefbyteries, to meet in con- 


vention at Poughkeepſie, on the firſt Tueſday of 
the enſuing September, in order t6 promote 
union and brotherly love, and unite in the pub- 
fication of ſome of their ſentiments concerning 
religion, and the order and government of the 
churches. And the ſeveral preſbyteries in their 
next ſefhons agreed to this report. bY] 


| When any body of men diſtinguifh ene 
by peculiar religious ſentiments, and adopt a line 
of conduct ſo different frbm others as to acquire 
a diſtinct name, the public generally expect ſome 
account of their principles and practice; and 
conſequently enquire after their conſtitution, ar- 
ticles or confeſſion of faith. For this reaſon it 
has been thought that the aſſociated preſbyteries' 
ought to publith ſomething to inform the world 
what they are. Influenced by general cuſtom, 
and ſome peculiar motives, the .preſbytery of 
Morris-County publiſhed, in the year 1781, a 


view of a chriſtian church and church govern- 
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ment, with ſandry other things adapted to give 
information concerning their reaſons for with- 
drawing from their former connection, and 
their general principles and practice in eecleſi- 
aſtical affairs. But many ſuppoſe that a more 
ample account of our diſtinguiſhing ſentiments 
and conduct is now become neceſſary, and fre- 
quently enquire after our confeſſion of faith, and 
general plan of proceeding, To ſatisſy ſuch 
enquirers, as far as appears reaſonable and con- 
ſiſtent, and exhibit a teſtimony in ſavor of truth, 
it has been agreed by the Aſſociated Preſbyteries 
in convention, to re-publiſh the ſubſtance of the 
view before mentioned, with ſuch alterations as 
they judged needful, and ſuch additions as the 
following chapters contain. 


ee 
CHAPTER II. 
Of Confeſſions of Faith, 
| OST religious ſocieties, when pub- 


licly known and diſtinguiſhed from others, in 
their principles or praftice, have thought it ex- 
pedient to publiſh ſummaries of the doctrines 
wiich they receive, under the title of Confeſſions 
of Faith. The ends propoſed by ſuch publica- 
tions have been principally theſe two, viz. To 


exhibit to the public their religious principles 
and to eſtabliſſi a teſt or ſtandard of orthodoxy. 
Conſeſſious of faith may, under certain circum- 
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ſtances, have been uſeful in both theſe reſpects: 
but, at this day, are far leſs beneficial than ſome 
have ſuppoſed. To the preſent uſe of confeſ- 
fions of faith, either as exhibitions of received 
principles, or ſtandards of orthodoxy, there are 
weighty objections : for, if fuch confeſſions are 
conſidered as exhibitions of the religious princi- 
ples received by any ſociety of men, they have 
long ſince, in a great meaſure, ceaſed to anſwer 
the end propofed. For they have often been 
ſubſcribed, for ſiniſter purpoſes, by thoſe who 
diſbelieved and deſpiſed them in their hearts; 
and have been made an occaſion and cover of 
fcenes of hypocriſy, diſhonorable to God, and 
Teproachful to the chriftian name. 


If we confider confeſſions of faith as teſts of 
orthodoxy, they have been the occaſion of great 
evils. For, by a ſcrupulous adherence to thoſe 
written forms, churches have ſunk inſenſibly in- 
to lifeleſs formality in religion; the ſpirit of free 
enquiry has been checked, and bigotry, and an 
unmanly attachment to tradition, have been 
greatly promoted. To confirm this obſervation, 
inſtances might be eaſily produced, but it might 
appear invidious, and perhaps 1s needleſs. 


As hiſtory of fact, confeſſions of faith may be 
uſeful. Viewed in this light, they will be gen- 
_ erally conſtrued in their obvious ſenſe, and be 
eſteemed not according to their orthodoxy, but 
hiſtorical truth. Thus the confeſſion of Auſburg 
may be highly valued, becauſe it ſhows- what 
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Luther maintained at that time, and not becauſe 
jt contains orthodox principles, or exhibits the 
real creed of his nominal followers. 


Orthodox confeſſions of faith may alfo be uſe- 
ful, becauſe they contain theological truth, and 
teach thoſe principles which ought to be under- 
ſtood and believed. In this reſpect they are to 
be prized as good ſermons, doctrinal eſſays, and 
other books of religious inſtruction. 


' After what has been obſerved concerning con- 
ſeſſions of faith, it will not be expected that we 
ſhould propoſe, by publiſhing one, to exhibit 
fully and infallibly our religious principles to 
others, or adopt one as a teſt of orthodoxy among 
ourſelves. Yet, perhaps, we are at preſent as 
well agreed, in our theological ſyſtem, as any 
public body of chriſtians or miniſters. We un- 
derſtand one another, and are entirely free and 
willing that our ſentiments ſhould be, known to 
the world. But we know not one another b 
adopting or ſubſcribing a confeſſion of faith as 
a teſt of orthodoxy; nor do we expect to be 
known only in that way. We deſire to ſhake 
off the fetters of tradition and bigotry, and ſearch 
freely after truth, and would not be thought, by 
publiſhing. ſome of our preſent ideas, to bind 
ourſelves to continue in the ſame ſentiments. 
We hope to improve in religious knowledge, and 
renounce our errors whenever they appear, At 
the ſame time we conſider it as our indiſpenſable 
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duty, as well as our great privilege, to look to 
the Father of lights for divine inſtruction. 


If any wiſh for farther information concerning 
our ſentiments, we may add, that we are at pre- 
ſent united in a general ſcheme of doctrine, 

which may be denominated Calviniſtic, Edward- 
ian, or Hopkinſian; and we conſider thoſe ſyſ- 
tems, which in our day and country are gener- 
ally diſtinguiſhed by thoſe terms, as eſſentially 
orthodox. Yet we call no man father ; nor do 
we know of any public ſyſtem, or confeſſion of 
faith, conſiſting of many particulars, which we 


can unitedly adopt, without exception or explan-: 


ation; and, with this liberty, we know of none 
which we cannot adopt. We therefore conſider 
no denomination as the ſtandard of chriſtian 
love, but receive into our charity, all who ap- 
pear to us to exhibit evidence of real friendſhip 
to Chriſt. 


The variety of ſchemes which may be found 
among different denominations of chriſtians, reſ- 
pecting divine ſovereignty and human agency, 
may be refolved into three, and be thus expreſſ- 
ed, viz. 


1.— God doth all things, therefore man is not 
an agent. 


2.—Man is an | agent, therefore on doth not 


all thin gs. 
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= 2.—God doth all things, and yet man is an 


agent. | 


The laſt is our creed, and perhaps will be ad- 
mitted in words by rg who think very dif- 
ſerently from us on the ſame ſubject. 


But, that we may exhibit a farther teſtimon 
in favor of the doQtrines of the goſpel, and pre- 
ſent a general view of our religious ſentiments, 
as far as may be, in a few comprehenfive arti» 
cles, we have ſubjoined a brief confeſſion of 
faith, which contains and expreſſes, as we con- 
ceive, ſome of the principal and eſſential trutha 
which belong to an orthodox creed. 


Confeſſion of Faith, 


I. OUR own exiſtence, the feelings and ex- 
erciſes of which we are conſcious, and the ſen- 
fible objects around us, afford to every rational, 
attentive and candid mind, clear and certain 
evidence of the exiſtence of an eternal, uncauſ- 
ed, infinitely intelligent and omnipotent being, 
who 1s called Gop, and is the creator, upholder, 
and ſupreme Lord of the univerſe, and whom 
all moral created agents are bound to worſhip 
and obey. ; 


IT. There is abundant evidence that the ſerip- 
tures of the old and new teſtaments are a revel- 
ation from God, from the marvcilous nature 
and ſublimity of the matter, the harmony of the 
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ſeyeral parts, the purity of the doctrine, the mi- 
racles wrought in confirmation, the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and the divine influence attendin 
the preaching of the word, and. effecting the 
ſpread of the goſpel, by feeble inſtruments, 
— the moſt formidable oppoſition. 


This divine revelation contains and 
8 the moſt ample, clear and juſt 


inſtructions, concerning the nature and perfec- 


tions of the ſupreme being, and the obligation, 
duty, character, and ſtate of man; gives the 
only ſatisfactory information concerning the way 
of ſalvation or acceptance with God, and ex- 
hibits a complete and unerring ſyſtem of rules 
for faith and pratice. | 


IV. God is the infinitely wiſe, holy and 
univerſal governor of the world, invariably de- 
termined to promote the greateſt poſſible good; 
and for the accompliſhment of this end, all his 
creatures, with all their actions, are ſubje to 
his direction and control; and he having a full 
and comprehenſive view of his own infinite plan, 
and being the univerſal and conſtantly operating 
cauſe of all things, not a fingle creature or event 
will be admitted into his ſyſtem, but which will, 
under his ſupreme and abſolute guidance, ;nflu- 
ence and efficiency, terminate in the accom- 


plithment of his grand deſign, which is the diſ- 


piay of the greateſt glory of God, and the pro- 


motion of the greateſt happineſs of the whole 
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ſyſtem, including God and all created moral 
agents. 


V. Adam, the firſt parent of the human 
race, and the federal head of his poſterity, being 
fairly tried, tranſgreſſed the divine command- 
ment; and, renouncing the authority of God, 
manifeſted, by his tranſgreſſion, a ſupreme re- 
gard to himſelf, and in this way ſhowed that 
mankind, under ſuch trials, would certainly 
tranſgreſs; and. in conſequence of his tranſgreſ- 
ſion, fell under condemnation, and would have 


been for ever puniſhed with that death, which 


is the proper wages of fin, had not a ſaviour 
been provided: and all the human race, being 
of the ſame ſinful diſpoſition which Adam had, 
are alſo juſtly condemned as finners, and con- 
fidercd as under the curſe until redeemed by a 
mediator. 


VI. Mankind, in their natural ſtate, are fo 
wholly devoted to the gratification of their car- 
nal and ſelfiſh deſires, that all their actions, 
even all the exerciſcs and affections of their 
hearts, are ſelfiſh, and conſequently morally evil 
continually : ſo that, in the ſight of God, who 
ſearches the heart, there is no moral good in 
any thing which they do in an unregenerate 


ſtate; and therefore they cannot recommend 


themſelves to God, or prepare themſelves for 
his favor by their own works, or perform any 


thing which will- have any avail towards their 


juſtifcation. 
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VII. To redeem. mankind from that ſinful 
and miſerable ſtate in which they naturally are, 
God has provided a ſaviour, who was early in- 
timated as the ſeed of the woman, and after. 
wards more clearly revealed, and in the fulneſy 
of time came into the world to ſave ſinners, 


VIII. The work of redemption is the great. 
eſt of all God's works z the brighteſt diſplay of 
the divine character; the great end of creation 
and providence, and the grand ſubject of divine 
revelation, | | 


IX. The ſaviour of the world is Jeſus Chriſt, 
who is the eternal Word, made fleſh, and dif. 

layed in human nature z whoſe divine power 
and million were manifeſted, by his miraculous 
works; who taught the things of the kingdom 
of God, and brought life and immortality ta 
light in his doctrine; who wrought out a right» 
eouſneſs for the juſtification of his people, by 
his obedience unto death, and. made atonement 
for the fins of mankind by his ſuſferings, in 
which he was made a curſe for them, and ſo 
opened a way for the pardon of fin and juſtifi- 
cation of life, conſiſtently with the perfections 
and declarations of God. 


X. Mankind are free moral agents, and 


therefore are under obligation to obey all the 


commandments of the law, aud the calls and 
exhortations of the goſpel, and are blamable and 
juſtly puniſhable for every exerciſe of heart, not 
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exactly conformed to the holy directions which 
are contained in the revelation of God. 


XI. Thoſe only, who cordially believe and 
embrace the truths which are contained. in the 
teſtimony, which God, in the goſpel gives of 
Chriſt, and the way of life through him, are en- 
titled to the promiſes, and become heirs of eter- 
nal life. 


XIL Mankind in their natural ſtate, with 
one conſent, reject the teſtimony of God, which 
is given in the goſpel, and continue, without 
exception, in unbelief, until their hearts are re- 
newed by the effeCtual operation of the holy 
ſpirit, and the implantation of faith and every 
ſpiritual grace: NY 


XIII. In renewing the hearts of mankind 
and conferring divine grace upon them, God 
acts as a ſovereign, according to his mere good 
pleaſure, and 'his eternal purpoſe of election, 
leaving thoſe who are not the objects of his 
gracious choice, to periſh in the ſelfiſn purſuits 
which they freely chooſe. 


XIV. In accompliſhing the purpoſes of di- 


vine grace, God hath made himſelf known to 


his creatures under the character of the Father, 
who is God; the Word, who is God, and man- 
teſted inthe fleſh inthe perſon of the Son of God, 


the Mediator; and the Holy Ghoſt, who is God, 


exerting a divine energy in producing the great 
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effects, which appear in that grand ſyſtem of 
divine operation, which is exhibeted in creation, 
providence and redemption. 


XV. Thoſe who, according to the graciouz 


pleaſure of God, are renewed by the energetic in. 


fluence of the Holy Ghoſt, and united by faith 
to Jeſus Chriſt,” are ſecured in him by the pro- 
miſes of the new covenant, and will therefore 
perſevere in faith and holineſs unto eternal life, 
not by any ſufficiency in themſelves, but by the 
power of God, and the continual ſupplies of 
grace, which are communicated: to thiem from 
the head of alt divine influence. 


XVI. 'Though the falvation of God's people 
is wholly of grace, yet perſonal holineſs, or ac- 
tual conformity to the law of God, in heart and 
Hfe, being the effect of grace, and a neceſſary 
preparative for that happineſs' which confifts im 
the enjoyment of a holy God, 1s included in 
falvation, and affords to the conſciences of be- 
levers, the only ſcriptural evidence of their juſ- 
tification and title to eternal life. 


XVII. Holineſs. conſiſts in a kind affec- 
tion or diſintereſted love to the univerſe of in- 
telligent beings, and implies a diſpoſition of 
heart to feek the glory of God as our ultimate 
end, and to do good and communicate to alk 
ſenſitive beings as we have opportunity, in con- 
formity to the law of love and the example of 
Chriſt, and according to the rank and imports 
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arice of the beings with which we are converſ- 
ant, and their apparent connection with ms 


univerſal ſyſtem. 


XVIII. After the great day of aſſize, in 
which, the dead being raiſed, Jeſus Chriſt ſhall 
ſit as judge on the actions of men, their ſtate 
will remain unalterably Hxed in happineſs or 


miſery to all eternity. 
4. 
CHAPTER III. 
Of the Church in General. 


HE word church, properly ſignifies 
3 collection, congregation, or aſſembly of peo- 
ple. In this ſenſe it is always uſed in the ſacred 
writings. 'The original greek word does not 
always mean a chriſtian aſſembly, or even a reli- 
gious one. The mob excited againſt Paul * 
the craftſmen of Epheſus, is called eccigſia, 
church. When the town-clexk had thus 3 
he diſmiſſed the aſſembly, that is, the church.“ 
But the word is commonly uſed in the new 
teſtament to ſignify an aſſembly of chriſtians. 
In this application it ſometimes intends the 
members of the aſſembly, though not actually 
met, as when we read of the church coming 
together; and ſometimes the aſſembly actually 


Acts xix. 41. 
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met, as when we read of coming together in 
the church.* Other words, which ſignify ſoci- 
eties of people, are uſed in this double ſenſe. 
But a number of men, who never in any ſenſe 
come together, cannot with propriety be called 
a Church. 


The people of Iſrael who came out of Egypt, 


are called a church“ the church which was 


*in the wilderneſs ;”+ for they were but one 
congregation; and had but one place of meeting, 
viz. the tabernacle, which is therefore called, 
ce the tabernacle of the. congregation.” t 


The word church is uſed to ſignify the whole 
body of the elect, or ſaints, both in heayen and 
earth, who are united in Chriſt as their head, 
and ſo all members of one body. Of this gene- 
ral aſſembly, the congregation of God's people 
of cld was a type. As the Iſraelites all wor- 
ſhipped at the earthly tabernacle, which typified 
Chriſt, ſo the ſaints, which are his body, all 
meet at the throne of grace, and haye boldneſs 
to enter into the holieſt by his blood. And as 
the redeemed of the Lord on earth, thus afiem- 
ble ſpiritually in heaven, ſo they forin one af- 
ſembly with ſaints and angels above, and are 
faid to be already come to mount Sion, the city of 


the living God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, and to an 


tnnumerable company of an gelr, to the general aſſim- 


ar. xi. 18, and xiv. 23. Aces vii. 38. 
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1 and church of the ff. born, ꝛubo are written 


in heaven, and to Ged the judge of all, and to the 


ſpirits of juſt men made perfect.“ The church, 
in this ſenſe, is catholic and inviſible, compre- 


hending all true believers, who being united to 
Chriſt, derive from him ſpiritual bleſſings ; and 


though, as a ſociety, they are to men inviſible, | 


yet the Lord Enoweth them * are Bi. 
To the inviſible church or body of Chriſt, 


every particular church, conſtituted according 


to the goſpel, viſibly belongs. But the word 


of God gives us no idea of a univerſal viſible 
church, under one viſible eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment. Such a hierarchy has no foundation in 
the new teſtament, nor ever had exiſtence in 
the world. A viſible chriſtian church, accord- 
ing to ſcripture, is a number of perſons united 
in the faith and profeſſion of the goſpel, and 
agreeing to meet together in one place to ob- 
ſerve all the ordinances of Chriſt. In this ſenſe 
we read of the church at Jeruſalem, at Corinth, 
at Epheſus, and many other places. 


„According to the proper and ſeriptural idea 
of a church, the word cannot be applied to any 
ſuppoſable or imaginary ſociety, which doth not 
aſſemble together. It is therefore never uſed 
in ſcripture to ſignify a collection, or aſſociation 
of particular churches in a province, kingdom 
or nation. In the new teſtament we never read 


Heb. xii. 22, 23. 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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of the church in a particular country, where 
there were evidently a number of chriſtian af. 
ſemblies. In this caſe we always read of churches 
in the plural; as the churches of Galatia, the 
churches of Judea, the churches of Macedonia, 
and the ſeven churches of Afia. And we are 
told, by good authority, that the word is neyer 
found in this collective ſenſe in all the writings 
of the fathers, for more than two hundred years 
after Chriſt. Fate 


The ſcripture never eountenances the notion 
of a church repreſentative. 'To give the name 
of a church to a number of ruling elders, or 
others choſen, by a chriſtian aſſembly, to act in 
their behalf, is altogether arbitrary. 


To the explanation which has been given of 
the word church, it may be objected, that in 
ſome cities, particularly in Jeruſalem, the church 
was too numerous to be only one aſſembly or 
congregation, and muſt therefore neceſſarily 
compredend a number of diſtinct aſſemblies or 
churches. But it ought to be conſidered, that 
the ſacred hiſtory repreſents them as meeting 
together: they were, therefore, one aſſembly, 
Whatever our conjectures may be, the teſtimo- 
ny of God's word muſt ſtand. The inſpired 
hiſtorian expreſsly ſays, “ All that believed were 
ce together; and continued daily with one ac- 
« cord in the temple; and the twelve called the 
« multitude of the diſciples unto them; and 
cc they were all with one accord in Solomon's 
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« porch : and the multitude muſt needs come 
« together.”* No fact can be more fully affert- 
ed than the aQtaal aſſembling of the multitude 
in Jeruſalem; Po pretend, therefore, that they 
were too numerous, and therefore did not meet; 
is to deny the teſtimony of the ſacred page. 


To render the objection plauſible to reaſon 
it is neceſſary to prove, that all, or moſt of thoſe 
who were converted at Jeruſalem, were perma- 
nent members of that church, and that there 
was no place where the ſtated members could 
aſſemble as a body. But theſe things are not 
eaſily made out: For the Jewiſh males, from 
different parts of the world, commonly met at 
jeruſalem at the great feſtivals of that nation; 
and it was on an occaſion of this kind that the 
ſpirit was ſo remarkably poured out, and thoſe 
great numbers converted which are mentioned 
in the beginning of the Acts. „ And there 
« were then at Jeruſalem devout men from eve- 
«ry nation under heaven; Parthians, Medes, 


« Elamites, dwellers in Meſopotamia, Cappado- 


« cia, Pontus, Afia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, E- 
« gypt, and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
« ſtrangers of Rome, Jews and proſelytes, Cretes 
« and Arabians.”+ Perhaps many of thoſe who 
were converted did, in a few days after the feſ- 
tival was over, depart to their own homes. It 


was alſo on a fimilar occaſion, that the many 


Acts ii. 44, 46, and vi. 2, and v. 12, and XXi. 223 
+ As ii. 5, 9, 10, 11. 
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thouſands or myriads of believing Jews were at 
Jeruſalem, as mentioned in the 21ſt chapter, 
So that there is no evidence that there remained 
conſtantly at Jeruſalem, more chriſtians than 
could aſſemble at one place. 


The abſurdity of ſuppoſing a church united 
under one form of government, and extended 
through a province, nation or the world, will 
appear obvious to thoſe who conſider the nature 
of church- government, according to the direc- 
tions of the new teſtament. In ſuch an exten« 
ſive church, it would be impoſſible, in many 
caſes, for an offended brother to obtain ſatisfac- 
tion, or treat the offender as an heathen man 
and a publican; for the offender might appeal 
to a preſbytery, and from that body to a pro- 
vincial ſynod, and thence to a national or œcu- ee 
menical council. In all theſe ſtages of a proceſs ch 
there would neceſſarily be delays, ſo that one MI 4 
man's life would ſcarcely be long enough to Ml 1; 
bring a matter to an iſſue; 'The diſcipline 
which Chriſt has appointed in his churches 1s 
plain, natural and eafy, and was never deſigned v 


to be clogged by ſuch protractive impediments. W c 
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CHAPTER IV. 
p Of a Particular Church; 


N the preceding .chapter the ſcriptural 
idea ot a viſible church has bcen given. In this 
ſome farther obſ-rvations concerning the nature 
and deſign of tuch a ſociety, the qualifications 


of its members; and the terms and mode of ad- 
miſſion will be added. 


A poſitive inſtitution of a viſible church is not 
found among the inſtructions of Chriſt. The 
aſſociation of the ſaints, which is the eſſence of 
of a church, naturally ariſes from that mutual. 
love which ſubſiſts between them. Thoſe who 
love Chriſt will be inclined to unite, in order to 
edify one another, make a vigorous ſtand againſt 
the enemies of Chriit and his cauſe, and exhibit 
their light to the beſt advantage before mankind. 
It is a dictate of natural eaſon, that a liglited 
candle ſhould not be covered or concealed, but 
placed on a candleſtick to give light to thoſe 
who need it. This plain fimilitude, uſed by 
Chriſt, is adapted to teach his diſciples, who are 


the light of the world, to unite with a church, 


that their light may thine before men. A church 
is emblematically repreſented by a candleſtick. 


The preceding obſervations give ſuch an idea of 
the nature and deſign of a viſible church, as de- 
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termines the qualifications or terms of commu- 
nion, which are requiſite uz its members. 


Thoſe who are the light ef the world, or who 
have true light to exhibit before men, are the 
proper perſons to compoſe churches. This char. 
acter is the only requiſite qualification in the 
ſight of God, and the vifbitity of this is the 
only term of admiſſion in the ſight of men, 
Chriſtians are bound to receive all thoſe into 
their charity and communion, whom, 
have viſible evidence that Chriit has received. 
For it is a plain direction of the apoſtle, Receive 
ye one another as Chrift alſo received us.* 


A viſible church of Chriſt muſt, therefore, 
conſiſt of viſible ſaints, or of thoſe, who, in a 
judgment of charity, appear to be true believers. 
Viſibility is the appearance of reality, and viſible 
ſaints are ſuch as appear to be real ſaints. The 
churches mentioned in the new teſtament, were 
called churches of the ſaints, and were evidently 
compoſed of thoſe who appeared to be ſuch. 
To receive into viſible churches, thoſe who give 


no evidence of a cordial and vital union to 


Chriſt, is inconſiſtent with the direction to love 
the brethren, ſo frequently urged in the word 
of God. The members of viſible churches are, 
in the ſtyle of ſcripture, called brethren, and as 
ſuch we are commanded to love them. But we 
cannot exerciſe brotherly affection towards thoſe 


. 
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who give no evidence of conformity to truth, 

or the 3 image of Chriſt. The diſtinction which 
the ſcripture makes between the members of 
churches, and the men of the world, ſuppoſes, 
that the former are confidered as 2 of 
Chriſt, and the latter as belonging to a different 
and oppoſite ſocicty, viz. the kingdom of Satan. 
This diſtinction is clearly marked and urged by 


the apoſtle, in his directions to the church at 


Corinth. Be ye not unequally yoked. together ⁊ꝛuith 
unbelievers : for what concord hath Chrift with 
Belial ? and what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel ? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols ? For * are the temple of t the liuing 
Cod.“ 


Thus far the way is clear. But there is more 
difhculty in determining preciſely what conſti- 
tutes that viſible evidence, by which members 
ſhould be admitted into communion in the 
churches. The whole may be compriſed in 
three things, viz. Orthodoxy, a good profeſ- 
fon, and a regular, moral and religious conduct. 


But each -of theſe, eſpecially the firſt and laſt, 


may open a wide field for controverſy; and dif- 
ferent perſons will put different conſtructions 
upon the terms. This difficulty is obvious in 
theory. But churches conſtituted on a ſeriptu- 
ral plan, zgreed in the ſole term of communion 
which has been mentioned, and influenced by a 


genuine ſpirit of chriſtian charity, will general 


* 2 Cor. vi. 14, 1 5, 16. 
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ly find it eaſier to act, than to preſcribe, in un- 
exceptionable terms, particular rules for action. 


It is of importance that the members of 
churches ſhould be intimately acquainted with 
each other. For this purpoſe, it is generally 
expedient that candidates for admiſſion, ſhould 
be examined in the preſence of the brethren, 
and give an account of their religwus ſentiments 
and exerciſes, that the church may have the 
beſt information reſp=Cting their principles and 
views, and act with the greateſt clearnefs and 
freedom in admitting or rej ting them. When 
candidates are examined by the paſtor only, and 
propounded to the church, they are too often, 
admitted to communion without that intimate 
acquuntance with the brethren, which is neceſ- 
fary for the exerciſe of brotherly love, free reli- 
gious converſation, and the performance of 
thoſe peculiar duties, which their mutual rela- 
tion requires. | 


The primitive, or apoſtolic 3 appear 
to have been collected by the preaching of the 
goſpel, and cemented by the bonds of charity; 
and there is no evidence that a formal or expli- 
cit covenant was uſed among them. Their mu- 
tual obligations were clearly pointed out by the 
inſtructions and exhortations of their miniſters, 
and recogniſcd in their ſocial worſhip and com- 
munion at the Lord's table. In theſe tranſac- 
tions was implied a mutual covenant between 
the members of a particular church, to unite in 
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the obſervance of the ordinances of Chriſt, and 
treat one another as brethren according to his 


laws and directions. This is the effence of 2 


church covenant, and is neceſſarily underſtood 
in the exiſtence of a church. And in the pre- 


{ft ſtate of religion and the churches, it ap- 


pears important that ſuch a covenant ſhould be 
exprefled and acknowledged by a particular 
form, that the mutual obligations of chriſtian 


bre hren may be clearly dchned and publicly 
manifeſted. 


There moy be ſuſhcient reaſons for a member 
of a church to remove ſo far from his brethren, 


that he cannot perform thoſe duties towards 


them, or receive that aſſiſtance and benefit from 


them, which the mutual relation of church- 


members requires. But charity would naturally 
ſuggeſt the propriety of obtaining, in ſuch caſes, 
the approbation and conſent of the church; and 


when this 1s done, the removing member ſhould 


receive a certificate of his memberſhip and ſtand- 

g and a recommendation to ſome other church, 
wh which he may conveniently unite z but 
liould never be diſmiſſed from one church until 
he is actually received by another. To diſmiſs 
a church- member into the wide world, is to diſ- 
miſs him into the viſible kingdom of Satan. 


A viable church may exiſt without officers. 
Chriſtian aſſemblies, in the apoſtle's time, were 
called churches; for we read, “ They ordained 


— 
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ce them elders in every church.” * Churches in 
this unorganized ſtate; may have the power 
which naturally belongs to every voluntary ſoe\. 
= as ſuch. They may admit members; for 
they have a natural right to join with whom they 
Phar. They may chooſe officers; this is the 
richt of every free ſociety, and appears to have 
been exerciſed by thoſe infant churches, in 
winch the apoitles are faid to have ordained el. 
ders. For the words may be rendered, they 
ordained them elders by vote, that is, by y the 
conſent or choice of the churches. They have 
alſo power to diſcipline and excommunicate di- 
orderly members: for every voluntary ſoeiety 
may determine for themſelves, whom they vill 
retain in their fellowſhip ; ; and ſurely thoſe who 
are combined in oppoſition to all wickedneſs, 
and commanded to come out from among the 
wicked and be ſeparate, may withdraw from 
every brother who. walketh diforderly. In all 
theſe caſes, however, it may be expedient to 
ſ:ek the advice and aſſiſtance of ſome able min- 
iſter or miniſters, who may be qualißed to pre- 
ſide and lead the churches to act regularly ac- 
cording to the rules of Chriſt. For churches, 
Vithout proper officers, ſhould always he ſenh- 
ble, that ſome important things are wanting, 
which myſt be ſet in order before they will be 
in a complete ſtate, and properly furniſhed in 
every reſpect to execute the laws, and obſerve 


the ordinances of Chriſt. Wes a 


Acts xiv. 23. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of Religious C anverſafion. 


| \ ELIGION confiſts effentially in in- 
ward exerciſes. A rchgious profeſſion, and good 
external conduct, may be the fruit of religion, 
but is not properly religion itſelf. Tho' right 
exerciſes and aſfections of heart are known only 
to him who ſeeth in ſecret, yet they exiſt in 
every faint. Thoſe inward exerciſes and affec- 
tions, Which are eflential to real religion, may 
be called chriſtian experiences, and make an im- 
portant ſubject of goſpel preaching. 


Experimental religion is often a ſubject of 
feculation in ſermons and converſation z and 
matter of zealous and pat thetic exhortation 1 in 
many public addreſſes. But a free communica- 
tion of inward exerciſes and feelings, is, among 
many proſeſſors, neglected, and perhaps diſ- 
countenanced. Free converſation of this kind, 
s confidered by ſome as a mark of enthuſiaſm 
or pride. Hence, in ſome churches, which are 
compoſed of profeſſors of real religion, the mem- 
bers have no intimate converſation with each 
other about their inward exerciſes. 


On the other hand, ſome 4 advocate 
and encourage the relation of chriſtian experi- 
ence, and conſider it as an edifying branch of 
religious converſation. But their ideas of tne 
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ſubject appear to be very contracted. The 
ſeem to confine themſelves chiefly to thoſe en. 
erciſes, which have ſen ſibly paſſed in their mind 
about the time of their ſuppoſed converſion, 
Such experiences, as they call them, arc'often 
repeated, and conſidered as the beſt evidences of 
the reality of religion to themſelves and other 
If ſuch exercifes may be called chriftian experi. 
ences at all, they are certainly of the loweſt or. 
der, and. conſequently; moſt confuſed and indif. 
tinct. It would be as reaſonable to determine 
the real character of a man, by the hiſtory of his 
actions in a ſtate of childhood, as to determine 
the reality of religion by a relation of ſuch er- 
periences. 


In free and intimate converſation about ex. 
perimental religion, there is doubtleſs need of 
caution and diſcretion; and ſo there is in the 
practice of every duty: but if religion conſiſts 
eſſentially in inward experience and affections, 
Why ſhould not theſe, at proper times, be the 
ſubject of free converſation among chriſtians? 
Why ſhould we not communicate them, one to 
another? Is not the doctrine of the bible moſt 
clearly exemplified in the inward exerciſes of 
real chriſtians? And has not a free and ſerious 


relation of what God has done for the ſouls of 
his people, a tendency to promote a ſweet fel- 


lowſhip between the ſaints, and to ſtimulate and 
rovoke to love and good works? The directions 


of the bible to brotherly love, the endearing ap- 
pellatious uſed by the apoſtles, and the intima- 


js not well founded. 


| judged, 
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y manifeſted in the conduct of the primitive 
chriſtians towards each other, afford abundant 
evidence, that free converſation about ſpiritual 
things, was encouraged in thoſe days, and that 
thoſe who feared the Lord, ſpoke often one to 
another. | | 


It has been often obſerved, and is undoubted- 
ly true, that a particular relation of experiences 
docs not exhibit that evidence which ought to 
be the ground of admiſſion into churches. And 
hence ſome have ſuppoſed, that candidates for 
communion ſhould never be examined on this 
ſubject, at leaſt, that they ſhould never be called 
upon to give a particular account of their in- 
ward exerciſes. But this ſuppoſition, we think, 
For many reaſons may be 
given for examining candidates concerning their 
religious experiences, though it be admitted, 
that their relation does not directly exhibit the 
evidence by which their qualifications are to be 
Such an examination may lead to the 
beſt and cleareſt diſcovery of the candidate's 
doctrinal ideas about experimental religion, and 
with theſe it is of importance that the church 
ſhould be acquainted. Beſides, a knowledge of 
the inward exerciſes and experiences of thoſe 
who are received as brethren, tends to promote 
an agreeable intimacy between the members of 
churches, and prepare them mutually to feel 
and pray for one another with more affection, 
and a clearer ſenſe of each other's wants. And 


we may add, that it opens the way for a free 
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and unreſtrained addreſs to each other-on ma 
occaſions which will occur in their brotherly 
walk, and facilitates a cloſe and pertinent appli. 
cation to each other, in exhorting and provok 
ing to love and good works. 


Churches at this day are awfully deficient in 
the manifeſtations of that mutual love, which 
diſtinguiſhes the followers of Chriſt. Chriſtians 
are indeed taught of God to love one another, 
This affection is an eſſential part of experimen- 
tal religion; but is either felt by modern pro- 
feſſors, in a very low degree, or expreſſed with 
great timidity and reluctance. It ſeems as if 
the friends of Chriſt were aſhamed to own that 
they love one another. Intimate triends are 
wont to communicate to each other their exer- 
eiſes and feelings with unlimited freedom; and 
ſuch freedom cheriſhes and increaſes their mu- 
tual love. And if a holy intimacy ſhould ob- 
tain among chriſtian profeſſors, aud influence 
their converſation as it ought, would not their 
hearts burn within them, while they unboſomed 
themſelves to each other? Would any thing 
tend more directly to enkindle in their hearts 
the latent ſparks of chriſtian affection? The 
want of this affection among profeſſors, diſac- 
cuſtoms them to religious familiarity 3- and on 
the other hand, their ſhyneſs and reſerve tend 


greatly to extinguiſh the flame and cover the 


light of brotherly love. No means, therefore, 
feem better adapted to reſtore to the churches 


that glory which reſults from the genuine ex- 
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preſſions of chriſtian charity, than to encourage 
free and intimate converſation about experimen- 
tal religion. For this reaſon, we think it expe- 
dient that religious ſocieties or conferences be 
promoted, and that other meaſures be taken to 
cultivate among profeſſors, free converſation, a- 
bout the exerciſes and feelings which they ex- 
perience in their own ſouls. | 


rar 
CHAPTER VI. 
Of Brotherly Love. 


OVE is the eſſence of true religion. 
It has for its object all perceptive beings, ac- 
cording to their capacity, rank and importance. 
The law of God, which, according to the new 
covenant, is written on the hearts of his people, 
is fulfilled in love. This affection, therefore, 
conſtitutes the diſtinguiſhing ſpirit or moral diſ- 
poſition of all real ſaints, 


Behevolence and complacence are both in- 
cluded in love, and both effential to the chriſ- 
tian character: the former embraces all percep- 
tive beings as its object; the latter, thoſe only 
who are virtuous. 


Holy love is exerciſed and clearly exemplified 
in that peculiar affection which ſubſiſts between 
chriſtian brethren, who are taught of God to 
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love one another. This brotherly affectlon ex, 
hibits, at one view, benevolence and complacence 
towards God and man, and is the brighteſt and 
moſt perfect image of that divine love, which 
has been diſplayed in the redemption of man 
through a mediator. Redeeming love is there. 
fore propoſed as a pattern for the diſciples of 
Chriſt, when he gives them his new command. 
ment, That ye love one another, as 1 have loved 
you : that ye alſo love one another.“ And becauſe 
obedience to this commandment is a direct imi- 
tation of Chriſt, he repreſents it as an infallible 
mark of diſcipleſhip ; for he adds, By this ſhall 
all men know that ye are my diſciples if ye have love 
one to another.“ This affection is often men- 
tioned in the new teſtament as peculiar to the 
ſaints and often inculcated as an important and 
eſſential duty under the name of brotherly love. 


Brotherly complacence ought to be exerciſed 
towards thoſe who manifeſt a holy diſpoſition, 
becauſe they viſibly bear the image of Chriſt; 
For every one that loveth him who begat, loveth al 
him alſo who is begotten of him. If we love 1 
Chriſt, we cannot but love thoſe who are like 00 


him. Holineſs is always lovely to thoſe who li 
have a ſpiritual taſte : and therefore to ſuch, * 
the ſaints of God are the excellent, in whom is all e 
their deligbi. t As the ſaints are the proper ob- 0 


jects of this kind of love, thole who moſt abound 4 


* Torn, xiii. 34—3 5. + 1 John, v. 1. 
+ Pal. xvi. 3. 
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in the viſible fruits of the ſpirit, demand the 
greateſt {hare, | 


Brotherly benevolence ought to be exerciſed 
towards thoſe who belong to the family of Chriſt, 
becauſe they are more valuable and important 
than others. They muſt be conſidered in this 
light becauſe they are precious to him. He 
loves them with a peculiar love. They are his 


friends, for whom he laid down his life, his 


jewels, his peculiar treaſure, which he hath ſet 
apart for himſelf, Whatever our dear friends 
value, we naturally prize for their ſake. If 
we love Chriſt, we ſhall therefore love thoſe 
whom he loves. The ſaints are alſo more va- 
luable and important than others, becauſe they 


are engaged in the purſuit of the greateſt good, 


and are taking the proper and direct meaſures 
to promote it, If we wiſh to have the moſt 
important object advanced; we muſt certainly 
with all proſperity and ſucceſs to thoſe who are 


actively engaged to advance it. If we conſider 


an end valuable, we ſhall value thoſe means 
and inſtruments, which tend directly to its ac- 


compliſhment. Theſe reaſons confirm our ob- 


ligations to exerciſe particular benevolence to- 
wards the people of God, and ſhow the propri- 
ety of the apoſtolic direction to & do good to all 


« men, eſpecially to them who are of the houſ- 


« hold of faith.”* 


* Gal. vi. 10. 
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That brotherly love, which has been briefly 
deſcribed, being eſſentially the ſame mind which 
was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus, will naturally produce 
an imitation of him in the viſible and external 
conduct of its ſubjects. Thoſe who love one 
another, according to the directions of the goſ. 
pel and example of Chriſt, and are ſo ſituated 
and connected as to have a mutual correſpond. 
ence and intercourſe with each other, will ex. 
emplify the words of the pſalmiſt, and praQti- 
cally ſhow how good and how Pleaſant it is for bre. 
thren to dawell together in unity.“ They will put 


on as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 


mercies, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, 
long-ft ſuffering ; ' forbearing one another, ay" forgive 


ing one another, if any man have a quarrel againſt 


any, even as Chriſt forgave them.+ And thoſe 


who poſſeſs ſuch inward feelings and affections 
will manifeſt them in their external conduct. 
They will ſpeak kindly to each other on all oc- 
cations, and naturally uſe ſoft language and en- 
dearing appellations. 'This is evident from the 
general conduct of intimate friends, and from 


the practice of the apoſtles and primitive chriſ- 


tians. 'They will cheerfully ſubmit to the mean- 
eſt offices to ſerve their brethren, according to 


the example of Chriſt, who, in the form and 


manner of a ſervant, aſked his diſciples” feet. 
A tender regard for the reputation of their bre- 
thren, will induce them to avoid, with particu- 
lar caution, all back-biting, evil-ſpeaking, and 


* Pſal. cxxxiii. 1. + Col. iii. 12, 13. 
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whatever is prejudicial to another's good name. 
They will delight to aſſiſt their brethren in diſ- 
treſs, and freely communicate of their ſubſtance 
to relieve the needy ſaints. To viſit the father- 
Jeſs and widow in their affliction, is a genuine 
expreſſion of pure and undefiled religion.“ The 
performance of ſuch duties, is often repreſented 
as a manifeſtation of chriſtian love, and the neg- 
let of them as a certain evidence of the want 
of religion. According to Chriſt's deſcription 
of the judgment of the great day, the title of 
the righteous to eternal life, will be evidenced 
by thoſe charitable deeds, the want of which 
will conſign the wicked to everlaſting puniſh 
ment. 5 ö | 


Among the fruits of brotherly love, we may 


add a deſire of intimate ſociety and converfation. 
Chriſtians, united in heart, will naturally aſſo- 
ciate and ſpeak often one to another. They will 
cheerfully and eagerly meet for the worſhip of 
God, and the management of thoſe affairs which 
reſpect their common intereſt and the general 
good, and will delight in all the aſſemblies of 
the ſaints. We have an inſtance of this in the 
conduct of the primitive believers, of whom we 
repeatedly read, that they were all with one ac- 
cord in the ſame place. To forſake the aſſemb- 
ling of ourſelves together, as the manner of ſome 
is, betrays a great deficiency of brotherly love. 


a James, i. 3 Mat. xxv. 34 - end. 
I Heb. X. 245 25. 
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Brotherly exhortation will ſpontaneouſly flow 


from the ſame ſource. It is often urged upon 


us as an important duty, and when duly per. 
formed, tends greatly to edification in ſpiritual 
things. If we have a proper regard to the ſpi. 
ritual intereſt of our chriſtian brethren, we ſhall 
not neglect, in this way, to provoke them to 
love and good works, But that expreſſion of 
brotherly love, which exceeds all the reſt, i; 
pointed out by the apoſtle John, who, obſerving 
the wonderful diſplay of the love of God, in his 
laying down his life for us, infers our obligation 
to lay down our lives for the brethren.* Great 
indeed, muſt be that love which produces this 
effect: but it does not want examples amon 
the primitive ſaints. For Priſcilla and Aquila 
laid down their necks for Paul's life 3 and the 


' apoſtle himſelf, counted not his life dear, in 


compariſon of the church, for whoſe ſake he was 


laboring, f and was prepared to joy and rejoice 


with the Philippians, though he was offered up- 
on the ſacrifice and ſervice of their faith. ) 


The conduct of profeſhon in general, at this 
day, if compared with the deſcription which has 
been given of brotherly love, muſt be acknowledg- 
ed to be exceedingly deficient. The genuine ex- 
preſſions of that diſtinguiſhing affection are very 
rare, Yet real chriſtians certainly love one an- 


other. He that loveth not his brother abideth 


* 1 John, iii. 16, + Rom. xvi. 4. 
+ Achi, xx. 24. I Phil. ii. 15. 
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in death.“ He is not; cannot be a diſciple of 
Chriſt. Therefore, the higheſt profcſſion, and 
the warmeſt zeal, without 55 fruits of brotherly 
love, afford no * evidence of real reli, ion. 


44441 
CHAPTER VII. 
07 Bapti 71. 


HRIST commanded his diſcipies to 
tc teach all nations, baptizing them.” The cx- 
ternal adminiſtration of baptiſm, _ conſiſts. in 
wiſhing with water, in the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt; 


_— 
4 
— 


Baptiſm was iMituted for a mark of diſciple- 
ſhip. Thoſe whom John baptized were his diſ- 
ciples z and thoſe whom Chriſt, or his diſciples, 

in his name, baptized were his. This is evident 
from the words of the evangeliſt. © Jeſus made 
« and baptized more diſciples than John. Tho 
« ſeſus him ſelf baptized net, but bis diſciples.” +: 
The expreſſions uſed by Chriſt, directing his 
diſciples to baptize in, or © into the name of the 
« Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
« Ghoſt,“ import diſcipleſhip, which is a com- 
pliance with the goſpel, in acknowledging and 


ſubmitting to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Ghoſt, as co-operating in the great work of rea 
demption. Accordingly, we read, “ As ma 

t as have been baptized mto Chriſt, that is, 
into the name of Chriſt, “have put on Chriſt, 
that is, have viſibly taken him for their faviour. 


Baptiſm ſignifies a cleanſing from fin. Water 
1s a tigure of 'the Holy Ghoft, which is ſhed 
abundantly on the ſubjects of divine grace, to 
purify them by «the wafhing of regeneration, 
« even the renewing of the Holy Ghoſt,” or 
& the ſprinkling of the blood of Fefus Chriſt be 
Sin is often compared to filthineſs ; when, 
therefore, water is applied to the ſubjects of 
baptr m, it ſignifies that they are by nature un- 
clean, that they need to be waſhed, and that 
they (at leaſt in the caſe of adults) are waſhed 
or Ae from ſin. This is clear from the 
words of Ananias to Saul. “ Ariſe and be bap- 
& tized and waſh away thy ſins. 


The deſign of baptiſm, therefore, is to repre- 
ſent our dependance on Chriſt, as he is ſet forth 
in the gofpel, for cleanfing or fanctification; 
and our obligations to be the Lord's, to obey 
his commandments and walk in newneſs of life. 
This rite 1s therefore to be conſidered as a vili- 
ble introduction into the church, and thoſe who 
are baptized, according to the rules of Chriſt, are 
to be viewed and treated, as members of his in- 
viſible body. 


1 As, XX1l. 16. 
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The infants of believers are proper ſubjects 
of baptiſm. For God formerly commanded, 
that children ſhould be dedicated 'to him, and 
has never revoked that commandment. God's 
covenant with Abraham included his children: 
and the ſame covenant is made with all thoſe 
who believe, who zre the ſeed of Abraham, and 
bleſſed with the ſame bleſſings with him. Their 
children, therefore, are to be conſidered as in- 
cluded in the covenant and belonging to God, 
and conſequently, ought to receive the ſeal of 
that covenant, as Abraham's children did. The 
promiſes which abound in the ſeripture to the 
righteous, reſpecting their ſeed, confirm the 
bleſſings of Abraham to the children of believ- 


ers, and ſhow the propriety of baptizing infants, 


as owned and claimed by him, who makes thoſe 
gracious promiſes to his people. And the de- 
claration which Chriſt made concerning little 
children, when he took them in his arms and 
bleſſed them, proves, that they are conſidered as 
related to the goſpel church; for he ſaid, with 
reference to thoſe children, © Of ſuch 3s the king- 
« dom cf heaven.”* And fince the kingdom of 


heaven is the goſpel church, and baptiſm is ap- 


pointed to diſtinguiſh its members, it follows, 
that thoſe infants, who belong to the kingdom, 
ought to be baptized. Beſides, the epithet holy, 
when applied to the children of believers, can 
certainly import nothing leſs, than that they 
ought to be conſecrated to God. 


* Ma. xix. 14. + 1 Cor. vii. 14. 
dy 


> 
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Baptized children, when they come to years 
of diſcretion, and are capable of conſideration 
and reff:ctio „ ſhould feel that they; are under 
ſpecial obligations to God. They have been 
devoted to Rm by their parents, and viſibly be- 
\ Joag to him. Their viſible relation to God, 
ought to be viewed, as a ſolemn obligation to 
devote themſelves to bim, and obey his com- 
mandments z as Samuel, who was the fruit of 
his mother's prayer, and was conſ-crated to God 
by har vow, was under ſpecial obligations to be 


faithful to him, to whole ſervice he had bcen 
devoted, 


Parents who dedicate their children to God 
in baptiſm, do, hy that ſolemn tranſaction, prac- 
tically embrace the gracious romiſes of God, 
reſpe ing the feed of the righteaus, and take 
God for their God and the God of their ſeed : 
aad this implies the moſt ſolemn acknowledg- 
ment of their abligations to « bring up their 


c children in the nurture and admouition of 
cc the Lord.” 


To thoſe who view the doctrine of baptiſm, as 

it has been briefly ſtated, it will appear palpably 

inconſiſtent, to baptize any adults, who do not 

give evidence of cordial love to Chriſt and the 

truth, or any infants, unleſs one of their parents 
appears to be a real belierer. 
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' CHAPTER vin. 
Of the Lord's Supper. 


Ar the cloſe of the laſt paſſover, which 
Chriſt kept with his diſciples, — juſt before 
his paſſion, he inſtituted the ſupper, to be ob- 
ſerved by his followers, as a memorial of his 
dcath. 


The ſupper conſiſts of bread and the cup, 
which were appointed by Chriſt to repreſent his 
body and blood, or the great atonement, in 
which þis body was broken, and his blood ſhed, 


for the remiſſion of fin. 


The bleſſing which preceded the diſtribution 


of the bread, and the thankſgiving over the cup, 
manifeſt our dependance on God, and our obli- 
gations to give thanks, for the atonement by 
Chriſt, and all the ſpiritual bleſſings which are 
conferred on us, according to the riches of di- 
vine grace, through a mediator. The bleſſing 
and tankſgiving, appear not to be eſſentially dif- 
ferent ; for the ſame tranſaCtion, which 1s called 


bleſſing by Matthew and Mark, is called thankſ- 


giving by Luke and Paul. Thankſgiving, there- 
fore, implied bleſſing, and bleſſing thankſgiving, 


and both were eſſentially the ſame aCt of worſhip. 


The bread and cup are not to be uſed as com- 
mon food and drink, to ſatisfy the carnal appe- 
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tite, or to nouriſh and refreſh the body ; but are 
to be conſidered as ſenhble ſigns, adapted to 
ſuggeſt and impreſs on our minds, ideas of ſpir. 
itual things. They may, indeed, be ſaid to be 
ſet apart for this end: but there is no more rea. 
ſon to ſay that they are conſecrated or ſet apart 
by thankſgiving and bleſſing, from a common tg 


a ſacred uſe, than that our daily bread is in the 


fame way fet apart to a common uſe, Chriſt 
bleſſed and gave thanks over food on other oc. 
caſions, as well as at the inſtitution of the ſup. 
per. In both caſes there was a ſeparation of 
food for a particular uſe. But, as in common 
caſes, the ſeparation depends on the will or de. 
ſign of the partakers; fo in the Lord's ſupper, 
the ſeparation of the bread and the cup depend 
on the intention of Chriſt, and of thoſe who du- 
ly obſerve that ſacred inſtitution, 


The diſtribution of the bread and cup among 
the communicants, ſuggeſts the diffuſion of 
grace, and ſpiritual bleſſings from Chriſt, the 
head to all the members of his body; and the 
commandment to eat and drink, manifeſts our 
obligations to receive thoſe bleſſings and derive 


our ſupplies from him. Thoſe who obey this 
commandment, eat the fleſh and drink the blood 


of the ſon of man, And the direction to do 
this, in remembrance of Chriſt, is binding upon 
all his followers, and ſhows the importance of 
their keeping in mind, the atonement by Chrilt, 
which is the foundation of all their hope of ac: 
ceptance with God and eternal life. 
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it ſeems to be requifite m the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper, that a number ſhould partake 
together. The difciples camne together to break bread.* 


The ſupper is a communion, or joint participa- 
tion of the body and blood of Chriſt. Thecup of 
Bleſſing tuhich ave Bliſs, is it not the communion of 


the bleod of Chris The bread which we break is 
it not the communion of the body of Chrifl ? For we 
leing many are one bread and one body for wwe are 
all partakers of that one bread. "the joint par- 
ticipation of many at the Lord's table, expreſſes 
unity of faith and ſpirit. They all believe in 
the ſame ſaviour, and receive their ſupplies from 
the ſame ſtore. They are like brethren of the 
ſame family, who meet arid receive their food 
together, from their father's table; or like friends 
who expreſs their love to one another, at a ſocial 
feaſt. Envy, diſcord, contention, and whatever 
is repugnant to brotherly love, are therefore in- 
conſiſtent with that communion, which is ex- 
preffed at the Lord's ſupper; and when they 
3 and ſo long as they continue among 
rethren, tend to deſttoy that unity which is 
fepreſented by their being all one bread and one 
body. In fuch cafes a church cannot properly 
unite in obſerving the Lord's fapper, but ought 
to purge out the old leaven that they may be a neuo 


ſump. 


As the Lord's ſupper exhibits, in a ſymbolical 
way, the great dottritie of the atonement by 


* Ar, xx. 7. Þ1 Cor. x. 16, 17. f 1 Cor. v. 7. 
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Chriſt; ſo it involves and compriſes the eſſence 
of all eyangelical truth, and implies in its cele, 
bration, a profeſſion of unfeigned faith in Chriſt 
crucified, a cordial approbation of his doctrine, 


and ſubjection to his laws. And as none but 


real chriſtians, who are « created anew in Chriſt 
Jeſus unto good works,” and eff<Ctually « taught 
« of God to love the brethren,” can fincercly, 


and conſiſtently make ſuch a profeſhon : ſo none 


but thoſe who appear to be ſuch, can with pro- 
priety be admitted to the communion of the 
ſupper, in which all the communicants are re. 
preſented as © one bread and one body.“ 


$$$4++4 
CHAPTER IX. 
Of Church-Officers. 


. HEN our Saviour aſcended on high, 
he gave for the work of the miniſtry, apoſtles, 
prophets, evangeliſts, paſtors and teachers.* Of 
theſe the apoſtles and prophets were extraordi- 
nary. The former were ſpecial witneſſes of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, having actually ſeen 


the riſen Saviour. Thus Paul, aſſerting his 


apoſtleſhip, ſays, “ Am I not an apoſtle ? Have 


] not ſeen Chriſt ?”+ The latter, the prophets, 


were endowed with extraordinary gifts, and 


ſeera to have been appointed to predict future 


* Eph. iv. 8, 11. + 1 Cor. ix. 1. 
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events, confirm the truth of the goſpel, and 
compleat the canon of ſeripture. Both theſe 


orders of miniſters, having performed the work 


for which they were appointed and qualified, 
were no longer continued in the church. 


„ 
mw bd IS 


. 


Evangeliſts are named, among the miniſters 
appointed by Chriſt. Their buſineſs appears to 


have been, to: ſpread the goſpel in the world, 


enlighten the heathen, and gather and organize 
churches. For theſe purppſes, they, like: the 
apoſtles, travelled into diſtant countries, and la- 
bored, wherever a door was opened, for the 


converſion of ſinners and the edification of the 


ſaints. enen it 6 ˖ 


Some have ſuppoſed, without any ſufficient 


ground, that the order of evangeliſts was tem- 


porary, and ceaſed with thoſe of the apoſtles 
and prophets. This ſuppolition is not only ar- 
bitrary, as being without ſcriptural foundation, 


but is rendered improbable, by the employment. 


aſigned to evangeliſts, theſ nature and deſign of 


their office, and the importance and neceſſity of 


ſuch laborers in the harveſt of Chriſt. There 


always has been, and ſtill is, a great call for 
itinerant miniſters. They ſeem to be peculiarly 
adapted to rouſe the attention of a ſtupid and ig- 
norant world, and promote an extenſive propa- 
gation of evangelical truth. If chriſtians at this 
day were affected, as they ought to be, with the 
deplorable ſtate of mankind, in the regions of 


paganiſm, and were induced to make vigorous \ 


I | 
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exertions to ſpread the favor of divine know- 
ledge among them, the importance and neceffity 
of the office and order of SEEN would 15 
pear more ſtrikingly evident. | 


Br 5 ſhops, elders, * jo nella bh are "the 
miniſters who ſtatedly exerciſe their office, in a 
particular viſible: church. Theſe terms are gen- 
erally uſed: promiſcuouſly to expreſs. the ſame 
ofnce. - He who is a biſhop, is an elder and paſ- 
tor; and he who is a paſtor, is a bifhop andrelder. 
The word teacher, appears not to denote a dif- 
terent office, but may diſtinguiſh a biſhop, whoſe 
peculiar gift and employment was teaching; 
though every biſhop muſt be apt to teach. Per- 
haps the word elder, may be applied to evangel- 
ifts, as it was to apoliles, though commonly uſed 
to deſignate the 15 e N e 
churches. by 

From the 19 account, it appears highly 
probable, if not certain, that there was a number 
of elders in every primitive church. It was evi- 
dently fo in the church at Epheſus.“ The apoſ- 
tles ordained elders in every. church. Titus 
was directed to ordain elders in every city of 
Crete. Paul, writing to the. Philippians, ad- 
dreſſes the biſhops who appear: to. belong to that 
church. And no inſtance can be found in the 
ſacred hiſtory, of an organized church with a 
ſingle biſhop. 


* fr xx. 17 ,, xiv. 23. 4 Tit. i. 5. 
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The learned and impartial: Maſbeim gives this 
account of the churches: in the firſt century. 
« Such was the conſtitution of the chriſtian 
« church in its infancy, when: its aſſemblies 
« were neither numerous nor ſplendid. Three 
« or four preſbyters, men of remarkable piety 
« and wiſdom, ruled theſe imall congregations 
jn perfect harmony; nor did they ſtand in 
« need of any, preſident or ſuperior to maintain 
concord and order, where no diſſenſions were 
6 known.“ 

The elders of the primitive n were all 
biſhops and paſtors, and therefore equal. in office, 
This appears from Paul's addreſs to the elders 
of the church at Epheſus. Take heed unto your- 
ſelves, and to all the floct, over . which the: Holy 
Ghoft hath: made you overſeers, that is, biſhops, 79 
feed the church of God, that is, to perform tlie of- 
fice of paſtors to the church. But though theſe 
elders were equal in oſſice, yet, being endowed 
with different gifts, they were probably differ- 
ently employed, This appears natural, reaſon- 
able, and agreeable to the apoſtle's direction. 
Having gifts differing according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether peophecy, let us prophecy ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith : Or miniſtry, let 
us wait an 0ur miniſtering, or. he that teacheth on 
teaching, or he that exhorteth on exhortation.f— 


n this idea, the hiſtorian juſt quoted, in fie 


* Mofbern's Eccl. Hiſt. Cent. 1, 15 . 2, 
+ Adds, Xx. 28. 4 Kon. xii. G, 7, 8. 
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ſeribing the miniſters of the firſt century, erg. 
ly agrees. His words are, „The rulers'of the 
« church were called either preſbyters or biſh., 
ce ops, which two titles are, in the new tefta. 
© ment, undoubtedly applied to the ſame order 
« of men. Their particular functions were not 
66 always the ſame; for while fome of them 
c confined their labors to the inſtruction of the 
« people, others, contributed, in different ways, 
te to the edification of the church.“ 


The particular diſtribution of miniſterial la 
bor among the elders, is not clearly marked in 
the word of God, and probably was not fixed 
in the practice of the primitive churches. For 
there is reaſon to believe, that the uſe and ap- 
plication of thoſe gifts, which were found in 
any church, were ſubject, from time to time, to 
regulation and change, that they might be moſt 
conducive to edification, and conſiſtent with the 
rules of decency and order. It is probable, 
therefore, that the primitive biſhops all ruled 
or preſided in their churches, were all apt to 
teach in a public or private way, and all more 
or leſs ep to exhort. Yet one might be 
eſpecially a ruler, having gifts ſuited to that 
employment, and ſo be directed to rule cui th dil- 
igence: Another might be eſpecially a teacher, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to wait on teaching ; an- 
other, eſpecially an exhorter, being beſt REIT 
to edify the church, and promote the cauſe of 


* Mofoiem's Ecel. Hift. Cent. 1, P. 2, C. 2: 
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religion! in that way, and. ſo be VEN to 
await on exhortation. This diſtribution of paſto- 
ral work is very natural, and appears to agree 
with the apoſtolic exhortation, in which theſe 
ſeveral employments are e mentioned. 


Ruling, teaching, and exhorting, compriſe 
the eſſential duties of the paſtoral office, exer- 
ciſed according to ſcripture, in the churches of 
the ſaints; and there is much reaſon to think, 
that theſe duties were, in primitive times, diſtri. 
buted among ſeveral paſtors, in ſome ſuch man- 


ner as has been repreſented. Seyeral elders in | 


one church, equal in office, but different in gifts, 
and accordingly differently employed, would 
conſtitute a preſbytery: and ſuch an arrange- 
ment ſeems to be well adapted to anſwer the 
important ends of the goſpel miniſtry. 


The external form and organization of mod- 
ern churches, undoubtedly differ, in many reſ- 
pects, from the apoſtolic plan. And the intro- 
duction of primitive modes, would be oppoſed 
by many, as alarming innovations. Should re- 
ligion revive, and chriſtian ſimplicity and integ- 
rity prevail, and deſtroy the influence of pride, 
external pomp, and ſecular policy, a reformation 
would be eaſily effected: But how far we ought 
to attempt to reduce our churches, prejudiced 
as they are, to the primitive form; or what 
meaſures ought to be taken for that purpoſe, 
may be diikcult to determine. But ſuch enqui- 
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ries deſerve the ſerious attention of thoſe why 
with well to the Redeemer' 8 _ 


A ch of Ry ally in exery church, may 
not be abſolutely neceſſary for the performance 
of the work of the miniſtry, and the exerciſe of 
goſpel diſcipline. One elder may be ſo far 
qualified to rule, teach, and exhort, that with 
the aſſiſtance of other brethren, according to 
their gifts, he may perform the paſtoral work to 
good purpoſe. A church, not ſo completely 
furniſhed with officers, as might be deſired, 
ought to uſe all the gifts, which it has for edih. 
cation. But the gifts of private brethren, muſt, 
with reſpect to the time, manner, and degree of 
their exerciſe, be ſubject to the direction, and 
control of the paitors and churches where: they 
are found. Any church, therefore, for the al- 
ſiſtance, and with the conſort of their paſtor or 
paſtors, may deſire thoſe members who are pro- 


perly qualified to pray, viſit, exhort, catechiſe 


or teach with ſuch latitude or limitation, as cir- 
cumſtances may require. But it would be crim- 
inally imprudent and diſorderly, for any mem- 
ber of a church, to ſet up himſelf as a public 


leader, inſtru Tor, or exhorter, without the ap- 


probation of the body. 


Ruling elders have been conſidered, by ſome, 
as an order of church-officers diſtinct from biſh- 
ops 3 but no ſuch order is mentioned or deſerib- 
ed in the word of God: Nor is there any reaſon 
to believe chat ſuch elders were known in the 
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primitive churches. For Paul, writing to Tim- 
othy, that he might know how he ought to be- 
have in the houſe of God, gives him directions 
how to furniſh the churches with proper officers, 
and particularly mentions, the qualifications of 
biſhops and deacons;“ but takes no notice of 
zuling elders, as a diſtinct order. And when the 
ſame apoſtle writes to the church, at Philippi, 
and expreſsly directs his epiſtle to all the faints 
there, with the biſhops and deacons, no mention 
is made of ruling elders. The bare omiſſion 
of ſuch an important order, as that of ruling el- 
ders is ſuppoſed to be, and that by Paul, under 
ſuch circumſtances as are preſented in theſe paſ- 
ſages, is ſo unaccountable, that it affords ground 


of ſtrong preſumption, that no ſuch order exiſt- 


ed in the primitive churches. 


But it will be alledged, that Paul plainly diſtin- 


guiſhes between the orders of ruling and teaching 
elders, when he writes to Timothy, Let the el- 
ders that rule well be accounted worthy of double 
honor, eſpecially thoſe who labor in word and doc- 


trine.} In reply to this, it may be obſerved, 


that the apoſtle ſpeaks of no elders but thoſe 


who rule, and the ſuppoſed diſtinction, between 


two orders of elders, will vaniſh, if we confider 
the words as a direction to treat minifters, who 
are to be eſteemed highly for their work's ſake, 
with a reſpect proportioned to their diligence 
and zeal in performing the duties of their office. 


* 1 Tim, ili. + Phil. L 1. f 1 Tim. v. 17. 
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The obſervations . which have been made con- 
cerning biſhops and elders, afford an eaſy inter. 
pretation of the text, without admitting the ſup. 
poſition of two diſtinct orders. For, if all the 
elders, in every church, were rulers, teacher, 
and exhorters, and were differently employed, 
according to their ſeveral gifts, thoſe who labor. 
ed in word and doctrine, might be entitled to 
ce double honor,” whatever may be intended by 
the phraſe, on account of the conſtant appro- 
priation of their time, .and the weight of their 
employment, though their othce or order were 
not diſtinct. das 1s ; ul ot 


Evangeliſts have been mentioned among the 
miniſters, which Chriſt has appointed, as an order 
diſtinct from paſtors. This diſtinction reſults 
from their different employment, and more ex- 
tenſive field of labor, and ſeems evidently to be 
authorized by the apoſtolic ſtyle. For Paul, 
writing to the Epheſians, diſtinctly enumerates 
the ſeveral orders of miniſters, appointed by 
Chriſt. He gave ſome apoſtles, and ſome pro- 
cc phets, and ſome evangeliſts, and ſome paſtors 
cc and teachers.”* The diſtinction between evan- 
geliſts and paſtors, is not, however, that of rank, 
authority or precedence. In theſe reſpects, thoſe 
different orders are equal. Evangeliſts, may 
therefore become paſtors, and paſtors evangel- 
iſts, when circumſtances require it, without 
degradation or promotion. A biſhop, without 


* Eph. iv. 11. 
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z particular charge, may and ought to do the 
work of an eyangeliſt, and is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
no longer a biſhop : And an evangeliſt may take 
the charge of a particular flock, and perform the 
ſervice which belongs to the office of a biſhop z 
and, in this caſe, he cannot properly be called 
an evangeliſt, | 


Among the officers of a particular church, 
we muſt not omit to mention deacons. That 
ſuch an order exiſted, in the apoſtolic churches, 
is very clear from ſcripture. Paul, in his epiſtle 
to Timothy, particularly mentions their qualifi- 
cations ; but their particular employment ſeems 
not to be eaſily aſcertained. The name deacon, 
ſignifies a miniſter or lervant; and in this ſenſe, 
is indiſcriminately applied to any, who ſerved in 
the goſpel of Chriſt. But what particular ſer- 
vice was aſſigned to thoſe church-oithcers, who 
appear to be diſtinguiſhed by this appropriated 
name, 1s matter of doubt and controverſy. Ma- 
ny have ſuppoſed, that the ſeven men, appointed 
in the church of Jeruſalem, to « ſerve tables,” * 
were deacons ; but they are not, in ſcripture, call- 
Yet, from the occaſion and 
circumſtances of that appointment, the need and 
propriety of ſuch an order of miniſters in the 
churches, and ſome corroborating conſiderations, 
it has been generally believed, with at leaſt ſome 
degree of probability, that the buſineſs of dea- 
cons, is to take care of the temperalities of the 


* Ache, vi. 
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church, overſee the diſtribution of their alms, 
for the ſupply of the poor, and provide for the 
Lord's table, the ſupport of officers, and other 
neceſſary expenſcs, out of the treaſury of the 
church. | 


Both ſcripture and reaſon, recogniſe the right 
of the churches to chooſe their own officers, 
For any man, or body of men, to impoſe officers 


upon a church, by dint of authority, is oppreſſ. 


ive, tyrannical, and palpably inconſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of the chriſtian religion. This being 
admitted, the mode and means of ordination, or 


induction to office, will not appear to be matter 


of the greateſt concern. But the propriety of a 
regular and ſolemn: method of deſignating, and 
ſetting apart men to the labor of the goſpel, 1s 
ſuggeſted by the importance, and ſanctity of min- 
iſterial employment, and confirmed by the ſcrip- 
ture account of the apoſtolic practice. To con- 
ſider particularly the various opinions, which 
have been advanced on the altercated ſubject of 
ordination, does not coincide with our preſent 
deſign. It may ſuffice to obſerve, that we are 
fully perſuaded, that church-officers ought to be 
ſolemnly ordained, and that ordination ſhould 
be performed by ordained elders, with prayer 
and impoſition of hands. 


„ ˙ . A ˙¹üi . w wa 
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CHAPTER X. 
Of Church-Government and Diſcipline. 


O human ſociety, in this imperfect 
ſtate, can well ſubſiſt without government. It 
is therefore reaſonable to expect, that the wiſe 
and merciful Redeemer, ſhould make proviſion 
for his churches in this reſpect. Accordingly 
we find, that on this ſubject, he has given his 
people directions, which are eaſy to be under- 
{tood and obſerved, and perfeCtly adapted to the 
nature of chriſtian ſocieties. 


The directions of Chriſt, reſpecting govern- 
ment and diſcipline, are given directly to indi- 
viduals, or particular churches; and are evi- 
dently deſigned to regulate the conduct of one 
chriſtian aſſembly and its members. To every 
viſible church of Chriſt, the entire right of gov- 
ernment excluſively belongs: ſo that, in this 
reſpect, one has no authority to control another. 


Though a viſible church, in an unorganized 
ſtate, may, in ſome meaſure, execute the laws 
of diſcipline, which Chriſt has appointed, yet 
it 15 not prepared for the moſt ample and regu- 
lar adminiſtration of government, without its 
proper officers. Order cannot generally be well 
preſerved, without leaders or rulers. Such, 
thereſore, had a place in the primitive churches : 
tor they are directed to remember and obey them 
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who ruled over them :* and we read of the elder; 
that ruled well. It is true that theſe rulers had 
no right to exerciſe authority or dominion over 
the churches. They were, as the original words 
import, to ſtand foremoſt among the brethren, 
and lead them to underſtand, and execute the 
laws of Chriſt. To explain the word of truth; 
to receive accuſations, when properly brought; 
to propoſe ſubjects, and preſide in the delibers.- 
tions of the church; to moderate, and infrut 
in matters of order and regularity; to take evi- 
dence, and lead the brethren to an underſtand- 
ing, candid and ſcriptural judgment and deciſion 
of the caſes regularly brought before them; to 
admoniſh in their name, and adminiſter or de- 
clare their cenſures, are the duties of thoſe rul- 
ers, to whom the churches are directed to ſubmit. 


Our Lord has given a plain and eaſy rule, to 
direct the proceeding of chriſtian brethren, in 
caſes of offence. f The firſt ſtep is private ad- 
monition. F thy brother treſſþaſs or ſin againſt 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone. This law 1s evidently dictated by bro- 
therly love, and ought to be obſerved with meek- 
neſs, moderation, and charity. The conviction, 
repentance, and ſpiritual good of the offender, 
muſt be ſought, as the grand object; and to 
promote this, the matter, and manner of the 
admomtion, mult be ſtudiouſly adapted. If this 
meaſure is attended with ſucceſs, the penitent 


* Heb. xiii. 7, 17. + Mat. xviii. 


* 


ö 
AND DISCIPLINE. 69 | 
8 offender muſt be cordially and joyfully forgiven — | | 
ad and received. | | | 
er 
dg But if the admonition 1s ineffectual, and the 
n, offender obſtinate, the next ſtep in the proceſs \ | 
he is directed in theſe words; Tate with thee one | 
h; or tꝛvo more, that in the mouth of two or three wit- 
t; m/ſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. The perſons ! 
2 choſen to give weight to the admonition, and be 
<Q witneſſes of the tranſaction between the bre- Pt 
Vi thren, ought to be furniſhed with ſuch gifts and Þ 
d- reputation, as will give them the greateſt ad- | | 
on vantage to perſuade, and influence the offender | | 
to to his duty. Theſe aſſociates in the work of | 
e- admonition, muſt have knowledge or proof of 1 
l- the facts, in which the crime or treſpaſs conſiſts. | | 
it, And while they endeavor to promote repentance [il 
or reconcihation, muſt obſerve the conduct of | 
to the accuſer and offender, and be ready to teſtify, fl 
in if needful, the circumſtances and event of the | 
d- Wl tranſaction. All proceeding in this, as well as 1 
nft in the former ſtep, muſt be marked with meek- | 
n neſs and love: and the offender, if convinced | 
o- Wl and penitent, muſt be cheerfully, and fully re- Ml 
ke wes 5 LY | ll 
n, | 
T, But if the offender continue obſtinate and ll 
10 impenitent, the accuſer is commanded to tell it il 
he to the church. This is the laſt ſtep in the pro- i 
is ceſs. The church, being acquainted with the 


nt caſe, muſt add their admonitions to the former || 
meaſures, and reſtore, or reject, according to 
the evidence, which the offender exhibits of re- 
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pentance or obſtinacy. In the latter cafe, the 
direction to the accuſer is, Let him be to thee an 
an heathen man, and a publican. 


The rules of diſcipline, preſcribed by Chriſt, 
reſpeCt thoſe caſes, in which the crime of the 
offender may be proved by two or three witneſſes, 
But if the offence is known to the offended bro. 
ther only, it is wrong in him to tell it to anoth. 
er. He may ſolemnly admoniſh the offender, 
and endeavor, by all private means, to convince 
him of his crime, and bring him to repentance; 
but has no right to take the ſecond ſtep, unleſs 
he can produce ſcriptural evidence of the fad. 
He who publithes the crime of his brother, which 
he knows is incapable of proof, is liable to be dil 
ciplined, and cenſured as a ſlanderer; and if he 
perſiſts in it, after proper admonition, mult he 
excommunicated, like other incorrigible offend- 
ers. 


As an offended brother may not publiſh a pri- 
vate offence, ſo he has no right to withdraw from 
the communion of the church, on that account, 
This practice, too common in churches, has no 
warrant or countenance from the word of God. 
According to the direction of Chriſt, it is in- 
cumbent on the offender, conſcious of his guilt, 
to be reconciled to his brother : but the faithful 
followers of Chriſt, muſt never be debarred, by 
the wicked conduct of diſorderly members, from 
communion with God and one another, in goſ- 
pel ordinances. | 
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According to preceding obſervations, it is 1 
ſcriptural, and therefore deſirable, that there 9 
ſhould be a preſbytery, or a number of elders in If 
every church. Theſe are the rulers, or leaders, | 
who are often mentioned 1n the new teſtament. 


1 But in the primative churches, theſe rulers man- 
e, aged nothing of common concern, without the | 
ro. conſent of the brethren. According to the di- I 
ith. rections of Paul, the church of Corinth muſt be 
der, gathered together, in order to excommunicate ll} 
nce he inceſtuous fornicator.* The brethren in 1 
ce; che church at Jeruſalem, were called together to [ 
leſs elect the overſeers of their alms.F They con- | 
at, Wl vened, and joined with the apoſtles and elders, il 
ich in forming and determining thoſe noted decrees, I! 
dif. which were ſent from Jeruſalem to the gentile lt 
he WM churches. And the directions in ſcripture, | 
de concerning diſcipline, plamly manifeſt, that the | 
nd. execution of the laws of Chriſt, was committed I 
to the churches. Therefore, a particular viſible i 
church, conſtituted according to the ſcriptural ll 
pri- pattern, with its elders, or preſbytery, may de- 
om cide in all caſes of diſcipline; and its deciſion | 
int, cannot be lawfully reverſed, by any juriſdiction l 
no under heaven. The great head of the church, | 
od, in bis directions concerning diſcipline, neither | 
in. warrants, nor permits, an appeal from the judg- | 
lt, ment of a particular church. If ſuch a church lt 
ul rejects an offender, according to the rules of the | | 
by goſpel, all chriſtians are bound to treat him as 4 
om ain heathen man and a publican. And though 4 
70s f 


9 1 Cor. V. 4. + As, vi. 1 As, XV. 
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churches may err in their judgment, they are 
accountable for their conduct in the court of 
heaven only. This is a plain and juſt inference, 


from the ſolemn declaration, annexed by Chriſt, 


to his directions concerning the ſeveral ſteps of 
diſciphne—Perily I ſay unto you, whatſoever je 
bind on earth ſhall be bound in heaven; and what- 


ſoever ye ſball looſe on earth ſhall be looſed in heaven.“ 


Though no appeal lies from the judgment of 
a particular church, and its preſbytery, to any 
higher judicature on this fide of heaven; yet, in 
difficult caſes, and when doubts, diſunion, and 
diſſatisfaction prevail in a church, or individuals 
are grieved or offended, on account of any par- 
ticular deciſion, it may be prudent to aſk advice; 
for in the multitude of counſellors there is ſafety. 
Whether this is done by calling a council of eld- 
ers and delegates from the neighboring churches, 
to hear and adviſe in the caſe, or by calling one 
or more miniſters, or private brethren, or both, 
to hold forth light, from the word of God, and 
deliberate with the church, as the ſcripture gives 
no particular directions, muſt be determined 
according to circumſtances. 


As chiirches have a right to chooſe their own 
officers, ſo they mult be allowed to diſmiſs them, 
if neceffary. Scandalous paſtors, or deacons, 
being members of the churches in which they 
officiate, are ſubjeCt to diſcipline, and may cen- 


* Mat. xviii. 18. Prov. xi. 14. 
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ſured, or excommunicated, if the honor of reli- 
ion, or the rules of Chriſt require it: yet, in 
caſes of this kind, it will be expedient to obtain 
the advice of neighboring elders and churches, 
eſpecially if the churches, in which ſuch caſes 
happen, have not preſbyterics in themſelves. 


I++ #* 
CHAPTER XI. 
Of Eccleſraflical Cenſures. 


HEN the previous meaſures, which 

Chriſt has directed, have been taken with a treſ- 
paſſing or offending brother, and an accuſation 
is properly and regularly brought before the 
church, and the offender convicted, by full and 
unexceptionable evidence, the next ſtep in the 
roceſs is ſolemn admonition. This ſhould be 
addrefled to the offender by the paſtor, or mod- 
erator of the meeting, in the name of the bre- 
thren, The admonition of the church, may be 
called the firſt cenſure, and ought to be admin- 
iſtered with charity, moderation and tenderneſs ; 
and at the ſame time, with a firm and decided 
diſapprobation of the offender's crime. The 
nature and aggravation of the offence, muſt be 
clearly and ſcripturally pointed out; and the of- 
fender ſhould be exhorted to repent, and, if the 
caſe requires it, to make reſtitution according to 
the rules of the goſpel. And if he hear the church, 
comply with their exhortation, and give credible 
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evidence of repentance, he muſt be immediate] 
reſtored. But there can be no ſufficient evi 
dence of repentance, without a cheerful per. 
formance of that, which is neceſſary, for remoy. 
ing the offence, and making reſtitution, in caſe 
of perſonal injury. | 


If evidence of repentance is not immediately 
manifeſted, it may be expedient, and in ſome 
caſes requiſite, that the church ſhould allow the 
offender ſome reaſonable time for reflection and 
- conſideration, before they proceed to public cen- 
ſure or excommunication; for the perſon ad- 
moniſhed muſt refuſe to hear the church, before 
he can be treated as an heathen man and a pub- 
lican. But if he is evidently obſtinate, and re- 
fuſes to hear the church, the caſe is clear; he 
muſt be immediately rejected. This muſt be 
done by the vote of the church, and ſhould be 
declared in the preſence of the offender. This 
may be called excommunication, and is the ſe- 
cond cenſure. This cuts off the offender from 
ail church privileges, excludes him from the ſo- 
ciety of God's people, and places him viſibly in 
the kingdom of Satan, the God of this world. 
The church have no right to proceed to any 
farther cenſure, but muſt make their determin- 
ation public, and treat-the excommunicated per- 
fon according to his ſtate, as the ſcripture di- 
rects. 


When a perſon is regularly convicted of an 
offence, which is known out of the church, the 
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xequiſite admonition ought to be publicly ad- 
miniſtered z and if the offender hear the church, 
his repentance muſt be as publicly manifeſted, 
For the light of the church, and of every indi- 
vidual, ought to ſhine before men, | 


In the caſe of an heretic, we read of a firft 
and ſecond admonition. By an heretic, is meant 
one who deviates from the chriſtian faith, and 
attempts to lead others into his opinions, and 
make diviſions in the church. Some have ſup- 
poſed, that by the firſt-and ſecond admonition in 
this caſe, we are to underſtand the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſteps of private dealing, with an offending 
brother, according to the directions of Chriſt, 
But this ſuppoſition appears to be groundleſs. 
For this direction, A man that is an heretic, after 
the firſt and ſecond admonition reject, is given to 
Titus, as a public miniſter or church-officer, 
who, acting in that capacity, would have no 
ſpecial concern with thoſe private admonitions, 
which are previous to an accuſation before the 
church. It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, 
that the firſt and ſecond admonitions, are to be 
given by the church, and adminiſtered by Titus, 
acting as a paſtor or evangeliſt, in their name 
and behalf. Beſides, error in doctrine, is not, 
in all caſes, ſo evidencial of a fixed wicked dif- 
poſition, as a direct violation of ſome moral pre- 
cept. In the former caſe, therefore, it is rea- 


ſonable to allow more time to examine and di- 


geſt the evidence, upon which the truth depends, 
than in the latter to ſee the evil of a tranſgreſſion, 
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which is intuitively perceived by thoſe who arg 
taught of God. This conſideration afford 3 
weighty reaſon for repeating the admonition in 
caſe of hereſy, and for omitting the repetition, 
in a plain and indiſputable caſe of immorality, 


Beſides the cenſures of admonition and ex. 
communication, ſome have ſuppoſed, that there 
is an intermediate one, which has been called WM tion 
ſuſpenſion. With regard to this opinion, we Wl con 
may oblerve, that neither ſvipenſtou, nor cx. juris 
communication, are {criptural terms: We read WW liev« 
of putting away the wicked perſon ; delivering tn Ml be x 
Satan; avoiding them that cauſe diviſions; with. and 
drawing from every brother that walks diſorderly ; ¶ ma: 
and treating thoſe who will not hear the church, ¶ chu 
as heathens and publicans. "Theſe different phraſes, Wl nei 
appear to be eſſentially of the ſame import, ¶ ab! 
and all evidently imply non-communion ; and 
thoſe who have been, and afterwards, by the : 
cenſure of the church, are not in communion, 
may, with propriety, be faid to be excommuni- 
cated. 


If by ſuſpenſion, is meant the depriving of a 
perſon of eccleſiaſtical privileges, until he is 
humbled and penitent for a crime, of which 
he has been convicted, it is not different from 
excommunication. For thoſe who are excom- 
municated, may, and ought to be reſtored to 
good ſtanding, on evidence of repentance. If 
it means a prohibition from public ordinances, 
for a ſeaſon, as a puniſhent or correCtion for a 
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{mall crime, which does not deſerve excommu- 
nication, and admits of reſtoration to regular 
ſtanding, after a convenient time, without far- 
ther cenſure or evidence of repentance, it is not 
only without ſcriptural foundation, but plainly 
contrary to ſcripture and reaſon. If it means 
an excluſion from communion with the church, 
in ſpeczal ordinances, on ſuſpicion or preſump- 
tion of guilt, before a legal and fair trial and 


we Wl conviction, it is uncharitable, arbitrary, and in- 
cx» WF jurious 3 for that charity, which hopeth and be- 
ead WM licveth all things, requires that every man ſhould 
be preſumed innocent, until he is proved guilty z 


and liberty, and common Juſtice, adopt this 
maxim, in all free governments. The idea of a 
church- member, put into a neutral ſtate, that is, 
es, neither in nor out of the church, is replete with 
rt, abſurdity and contradiction. 


he The moſt plauſible argument, in favor of ſuſ- 
n, penſion, is founded on that apoſtolic direction, 
u- If any man obey not our word by this epiſtle, note 

that man, and have no company with him, that he 

may be aſhamed : yet count him not as an enemy, 
a but admoniſh him as a brother.“ Here it is ſup- 
18 poſed, that having no company, expreſſes ſuſpen- 
h lion, and not excommunication ; becauſe the ſub- 
m ject of cenſure, is to be admoniſhed as a brother. 


o WM To this it may be replied, that the apoſtle, by 
If theſe words, evidently intends excommunica- 
Sy 


* 2 Thef. ill. 14, 15. 
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tion; for the method of treatment, exprefled by 
having no company with him, is the ſame which 
he preſcribes to the Corinthians, towards the 
moſt criminal offenders, when rejected from 
the communion of the church. I have ritten 
unto you net to keep company, if any map that it 
called a brather be a farnicater, &c.“ If, in the 
latter cafe, the apoſtle intends excommunication, 
undoubtedly he does in the former ; for he uſe 
the ſame ſtyle. And the brotherly admonition, 
to which he directs the Theſſalonians, may, 
without any violence to the paſſage, be conſider. 
ed as proper to be adminiſtered before excom- 
munication z and then the meaning of the di. 
rection will be this; „ You muſt excommyni- 
cate the offender, but Jet it be done without 
violence, enmity, or raſhneſs; for you mul 

reviouſly admoniſh him as a brother, in the 


wels of love.” 


But if the admonition is to be given after ex- 
communication, the words will only expreſs the 
temper or ſpirit, with which it ought to be ad- 
miniſtered. To avoid intimate ſociety and con- 
nection with thoſe who are excommunicated, is 
a practical admonition, and when properly pet- 
formed, expreſſes benevolence and kindneſs to- 
wards the offenders. Thaſe, therefore, who 
act according to the rules of Chriſt, in avoiding 
the company of ſcandalous tranſprefſors, c comply 
with the ſpirit of the apoſtolic direction, and 


+ * 1 Cor. v. 11. 
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is brethren. © Befides, to admoniſh with words, 
in apoſtatized brother, with the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs and love, is not improper in itſelf, nor in- 


Tom -onfiſtent with treating him as an heathen man, 
my and a publican, and having no company with 
„ him that he may be aſhamed. It rather appears 
N so be dictated by charity, and enjoined by the 
15 apoſtle, in tlie text under conſideration. 

ion, * 

* 

= CHAPTER XI. 

„ Of the treatment of excommunicated perſons; 


* [us manner in which profeſſors are to 
he WY © duct, towards thofe who have been cut off from 
their communion is pointed out in theſe ſcrips 
tural directions, viz. To withdraw from them 
to keep no company «with them to treat them as 
| beathens and publicans. - Theſe, and ſimilar ex- 
& preſſions, ſeem plainly to import, that we ſhould 
| decline all intimate ſociety with them, and, by 
1 ; diſtant, and reſerved behaviour, manifeſt our 

' iapprobation of their crimes. The jews did 


ns not eaty Or converſe freely, with heat ens and 
3 t0- | ie K hen! 

ne bublicans, and this line of conduct is, by the 
ding direction of Chriſt, to be obſerved, towards im- 


55 penitent offenders. The words of Paul, to the 

Corinthians, are to the fame purpoſe. I have 
vritten unto you, not to keep company, if any man 
who is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 


ent them not as enemies, but admoniſh them 


| 
| 
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or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an eu. 
tortioner, with ſuch an one, no not to eat. The 
eating which is prohibited, is that which ex: 
preſſes intimacy, or communion among friends, 
at a ſocial table, and which may often be expe. 
dient and neceſſary with the wicked men of the 
world. This the apoſtle expreſsly admits, and 
limits his prohibition to one „ that is called x 
« brother.” 


As the great deſign of excommunication, iz 
the good of the offender, our conduct toward 
thoſe who are thus cenſured, ſhould be adapted 
in the beſt manner to promote that end; and it 
is reaſonable to conclude, that ſhunning their 
company, and avoiding, as much as poſſible, all 
commerce and intercourfe with them, as moſ 
abominable ſinners, would naturally tend to + 
waken their attention, affect their hearts, and 
make them aſhamed of themſelves, and their 
conduct, unleſs they were utterly deſtitute of 
gracious ſenſibility. 


But in acting according to the method pre- 
ſcribed, it is of the greateſt importance, that we 
are ſo ſincerely, and deeply concerned for the 
beſt good of the tranſgreſſor, that we may eaſily 
manifeſt, to his conſcience, that every circum- 
ſtance of our diſtant behaviour, and averſion to 
his company, 1s the genuine fruit of pure and 
undiſſembled love. The want of that brotherly 


* 3 Cor. 5, 1. 
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kindneſs, which ought to prevail in the hearts 
of profeſſors, is the greateſt hindrance to the 
right performance of this duty, as well as to 
chriſtian practice and diſcipline in general. 


In order to promote the important ends of 
diſcipline, in this, and every other caſe, it is very 
neceſſary that churches ſhould harmonize among 
themſelves, in all their proceedings. Diſunion 
among chriſtian brethren, in judgment or prac- 
tice, tends directly, and unavoidably, to darken 
their light, deſtroy their influence, and weaken 
the nerves of diſcipline. | 


The literal prohibition of aſſociating and eat- 
ing with excommunicated perſons, 1s not to be 
obſerved with unlimited ſtrictneſs; for the laws 
of charity, nature, and humanity, may ſome- 
times require a different conduct; To relieve 
an excommunicated perſon from imminent dan- 
ger, or aſſiſt him in diſtreſs, ſeems not to be in- 
conſiſtent -with the ſpirit of the poſitive com- 
mand. And to eat with ſuch an one, at the 
ſame table, may not always expreſs ſuch com- 
munion and intimacy as the ſcripture forbids. 
Huſbands and wives, parents and children, are 
ſo related and connected, that it would be im- 
poſſible for them, in many ſuppoſable caſes, to 


obſerve the literal direction. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Of the treatment of baptized children. 


F the children of believers are to he 
baptized, they muft be conſidered and treated 
as ſubjects of the care and diſcipline of the 
churches to which their parents belong. No 
other -ſuppoſition is conſiſtent with the nature 
and deſign of baptiſm, as they are taught in the 
word of God : for nothing 1s more evident, than 
that this ordinance is the mark of introduction 
into the family of Chriſt. And if baptized chil- 
dren belong to the family of Chriſt, or are, in 
any ſenſe, connected with the charches in which 
they are baptized, they muſt be fubjects of dif- 
cipline, according to their age and capacity. 


Children evidently belonged to the Jewiſh 
church, and were ſubje& to its diſcipline. 
Their parents were bound to inſtruct them early 
in the law and ſervice of God; and to accuſe 
them, if {ſtubborn and rebellious, before the el- 
ders of the people. And thoſe who were cir- 
eumeiſed, were obliged to obferve all the ordi- 
nances, which God had appointed in that church. 


Tt is evident, from the directions of Paul, to 
the churches of Epheſus and Collofle, that chil- 
dren were conſidered, by him, as connected with 
thoſe churches; for, addreſſing the ſaints and 
faithful brethren in Chriſt Jeſus, he plainly ſup- 


a 
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poſes children to be of that deſcription, and 
therefore exhorts them to obey their parents in the 
Lord.“ And that theſe children were not only 
adults, who had been admitted into the churches 
by a perſonal profeſſion of their faith, but infants 
or minors, under parental diſcipline, appears from 
the exhortation directed to parents, to bring them 
yþ in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. f 


If baptized children are thus conneCted with 
the churches, they have a right to all the privi- 
leges, and are under obligations to perform all 
the duties of which they are capable; but muſt 
be treated differently, in many reſpects, on ac- 
count of their different abilities, capacities and 
gifts. | 


The diſcipline of baptized children, in early 
youth, is naturally entruſted with their parents, 
who are under ſolemn obligations to train them 
up for God. And churches ought to watch 
over the parents, and encourage and aſſiſt them 
in the right diſcharge of this important truſt. 


When baptized children arrive to a ſuitable de- 
gree of maturity, in knowledge and judgment, 
they ſhould recogniſe their obligations o be the 
Lord's, and obſerve all the laws and ordinances 
which Chriſt has eſtabliſhed. At this period, 
they become ſubjects of public diſcipline, and 
are to be treated, in all reſpects, as other meme 


* Eph. vi. 1, and f 4, 
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CHAPTER NIII. 
Of the treatment of baptized children. 


F the children of believers are to be 
baptized, they muft be conſidered and treated 
as ſubjects of the care and diſcipline of the 
churches to which their parents belong. No 
other -ſuppoſition is conſiſtent with the nature 
and deſign of baptiſm, as they are taught in the 
word of God : for nothing is more evident, than 
that this ordinance is the mark of introduction 
into the family of Chriſt. And if baptized chil- 
dren belong to the family of Chriſt, or are, in 
any ſenſe, connected with the charches in which 
they are baptized, they muſt be fubjects of dif- 
cipline, according to their age and capacity. 


Children evidently belonged to the Jewiſh 
church, and were ſubject to its diſcipline. 
Their parents were bound to inſtruct them early 
in the law and ſervice of God; and to accuſe 
them, if ſtubborn and rebellious, before the el- 
ders of the people. And thoſe who were cir- 
eumeiſed, were obliged to obferve all the ordi- 
nances, which God had appointed in that church. 


It is evident, from the directions of Paul, to 
the churches of Epheſus and Colloſſe, that chil- 
dren were conſidered, by him, as connected with 
thoſe churches; for, addreſſing the ſaints and 
faithful brethren in Chriſt Jeſus, he plainly ſup- 
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poſes children to be of that deſcription, and 


therefore exhorts them to obey their parents in the 
Lord.“ And that theſe children were not only 
adults, who had been admitted into the churches 
by a perſonal profeſſion of their faith, but infants 
or minors, under parental diſcipline, appears from 
the exhortation directed to parents, to bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


If baptized children are thus connected with 
the churches, they have a right to all the privi- 
leges, and are under obligations to perform all 
the duties of which they are capable; but muſt 
be treated differently, in many reſpects, on ac- 
count of their different abilities, capacities and 
gifts. | 


The diſcipline of baptized children, in early 
youth, 1s naturally entruſted with their parents, 
who are under ſolemn obligations to train them 
up for God. And churches ought to watch 
over the parents, and encourage and aſſiſt them 
in the right diſcharge of this important truſt. 


When baptized children arrive to a ſuitable de- 
gree of maturity, in knowledge and judgment, 
they ſhould recogniſe their obligations to be the 
Lord's, and obſerve all the laws and ordinances 
which Chriſt has eſtabliſhed. At this period, 
they become ſubjects of public diſcipline, and 
are to be treated, in all reſpects, as other meme 
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bers of the church. If they neglect the duties 
which Chriſt has commanded, they are to be 
admoniſhed, and if they lus to hear the ad. 
monitions a the church, when given according 


to the rules preſcribed in — they mult 
be cut off. 


Baptized children, when they become adult, 
ſhould be called upon by the churches, with 
which they are connected, to embrace, with ſin- 
ecrity, the religion of Chriſt, publicly profeſs it, 
and walk according to its dictates. Theſe things 
cannot be done by them, or others, without cor. 
dial love to God, and the truth. If, through 
doubts of their own ſincerity, or fear of hypoc- 
riſy, they refrain from the ordinances of the goſ- 
pel, they muſt be treated as others, who, having 
made a perfonal profeſſion, and come to ordi- 
nances, are at length induced to withdraw from 
communion with the church, becauſe they are 
preſſed with the ſame ſcruples. 


It has been thought difficult to fix the age of 
maturity in baptized children. No particular 
and direct rules for this purpoſe, are found in 
the word of God. The degrees of improvement 
in knowledge, will often be various in different 
perſons, at the ſame age: To fix, therefore, on 
a certain age, in which they become ſubjects of 
public diſcipline, will expoſe to the incongruity 
of admitting perſons of different qualifications, 
to the ſame {tanding, or of excluding ſome, and 
receiving others, whoſe knowledge and judg- 
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ment are equal. But, as churches, in other 
caſes, muſt judge of the knowledge and qualifi- 
cations of thoſe whom they admit to public or- 
dinances, it ſeems reaſonable, that they ſhould 
determine the ſtanding of baptized children, not 
by a particular age, but by their capacities and 
improvement, which will be various. And if 
this method of, proceeding 1s eſtabliſhed, the 
baptiſm of children, on their parents account, 
muſt be regulated in the ſame way. And if 
parents become profeſſors, when they have chil- 
dren of different ages, thoſe children are to be. 
baptized as infants, or called to profeſs and act 
for themſelves, according to their different ca- 
pacities and degrees of improvement. 


The inſtruction of baptized - perſons, and 
others, who deſired to be acquainted with the 
doctrines of the goſpel, in order to their admiſ- 
fon to public ordinances, was. conſidered, in 
primitive times, as an important duty, incum- 
bent on the churches ; and laid a foundation for 
that order of chriſtians, who were diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of catechumens. 


In the modern Jewiſh economy, we are told, 
that the age of maturity is fixed, in males, at 
thirteen years and a day, and in females, at 
twelve years and a day. This eſtabliſhment 
aſcertains, . in both ſexes, the age of puberty; 
and the former is, undoubtedly, the period of 
life, in which the tranſition from puerility to 
manhood, is generally marked, in males, by ſe- 
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veral obvious circumſtances of ſpeech and he. 
haviour. At this age, the Jewiſh youth are 
Riled ſons of the commandment, and obliged to ob. 
ſerve the law, being ſubject to perſonal diſcipline 
for their own tranſgreſſions. And in the pre. 
ceding year, it is ſaid, they are directed by faſt, 
ing to prepare themſelves for the manly ſtation 
and degree, to which they approximate. And 
it is ſuppoſed, if this regulation obtained amon 
the Jews, before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the diffolution of their ſtate, that, at that ¶ gut 
time of life, the children were generally, or al. 
ways taken with their parents to the public 
feaſts, that they might become acquainted with 
the manner of obſerving and celebrating thoſe H oſte 
inſtitutions. And it is conjeCtured, with ſome 
degree of probability, that, according to this ll 
cuſtom, Jeſus, at the age of twelve years, was WM (:; 
taken to Jeruſalem with his parents, at the time Wl c;«« 
of the paſſover. In addition to theſe obſerva. Ml ye 
tions, it is remarkable that the ſacred hiſtory Ml mo 
expreſsly informs us, that Iſhmael was circum. Wl {+ 
ciſed at the age of thirteen years, which, per- rig 
haps, was the extreme limit of circumciſion, on ¶ ane 
a parent's account. Whether this cuſtom of 

the Jews, which has been related, depends on 
any authority beſides propriety and convenience; W nt 
and whether all the circumſtances, which have WW 
been mentioned, afford any light, to guide us WM in 
in fixing the age of public diſcipline, in baptized ma 
children, or the extreme limit of infant baptiſm, ¶ lic 
on the parent's account, are ſubjects which we WW tri 
leave for farther conſideration and enquiry, an 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the Prerogative of the Churches. 


N the times of the apoſtles, a church 
and chriſtian ſociety, appear to have been the 
fame. All thoſe who embraced the doctrines 
of the goſpel, joined the church, or were bap- 
tized, and obſerved the ordinances of Chriſt, 
But the ſtate of things is now different. Many 
profeſs to acknowledge the truth of the goſpel, 
who do not conſider themſelves qualified to en- 
joy all the privileges of church-members. Theſe 
often expreſs ſome regard to religion, and attend 
with the church, on public worthip, and means 
of inſtruction. Perſons of this deſcription are 
faid, in the hodiernal ſtyle, to belong to the ſo- 
ciety or congregation, but not to the church. 
Yet, being connected with the church, in pro- 
moting public worſhip, and ſupporting miniſters, 
they are ſuppoſed, by many, to have a common 
right to all the temporalities, which are procured 
and uſed for thoſe purpoſes. 


If ſuch members of a ſociety have a juſt and 
rational view of their ſtanding, and act under 
the influence of a conviction of the truth and 
importance of religion, and of the propriety of 
maintaining a chriſtian profeſſion, and the pub- 
lie worſhip of God, they will conſider their con- 
tributions as made to the church; and not claim 
any right to direct the particular mode, in which 
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the eccleſiaſtical revenue ſhall be appropriated Hay 
or applied. Yet, in all expenditures, the church WM © 
muſt have regard to the beſt good of the donor, Wil *” 
and be particularly careful, in all their proceed. 8 
ings, to give them no juſt ground of offence. | 


The thurches have a right to chooſe their il 
own officers; according to the directions which Ml e, 
are given in the word of God. The offen ©! 
which Chriſt has appointed, are ſet in the church Fi 
and not in the world: But all are invited ty pl 
come into the church, and partake of its ptivi 


leges. Paſtor and flock, are correlative terms gel. 
and imply a mutual obligation. A paſtor of il 
bithop, is placed over a flock or church of God; Ml ”* 
and bears not the ſame relation to others. To . 


ſpeak of a paſtor or biſhop of any people, who 
are not a church, is a ſoleciſm in language. 
And for thoſe who do not belong to a church, 
to chooſe a paſtor for themſelves, or aſſiſt in 
chooſing a paſtor for a church, is inconſiſtent 
with reaſon, good order, propriety, and the 
fights of chriſtian profeſſors. 


But tho? it is the prerogative of the churches, 
to chooſe their paſtors and other officers, yet 
they ought, in every election, to have a regard 
to others; -and to ſeek ſuch men for miniſters, 
as will be moſt agreeable, or leaſt exceptionable, 
to thoſe under whoſe obſervation they are ex- 
pected. to exerciſe their office, and to whom they 

will probably have many occaſions and calls to 


preach the word of life. For, a biſhop mult 
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have A good report of thoſe who are without.“ This 
conſideration ſhows the expediency of taking the 
voice of ſocieties, as well as churches, in call- 
ing miniſters. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that a number of 
men, who are not a church, and do not belong 
to a church, have a natural and civil right to 
call a man to inſtruct them in any branch of 
ſcience. They may, therefore, invite a miniſter 
of the goſpel to preach among them, and teach 
them the doctrines of religion. And an evan- 
geliſt, or any miniſter, not otherwiſe engaged, 
may comply with their call, and labor with them 
in the goſpel. His object muſt be to do good 
to their ſouls, and collect them into a regular 
church. But before this 1s done, neither he, 
nor another, can, with any propriety, become 
or be called their paſtor. 


The danger * admitting thoſe who do not 
belong to churches, to join and have an equal 
vote with the members, in chooſing officers and 
diſpoſing of the eccleſiaſtical revenue, is very 
obyious. If churches are formed according to 
the rules of Chriſt, there is at leaſt more evi- 
dence of ſincere e to the cauſe of re- 
ligion in the members, than thoſe who are with- 
out. And it would be evidently inconſiſtent, 
and unſafe, to commit the management of re- 
ligious affairs, to thoſe who do not profeſs a 
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ſincere regard for religion. For the number gf 
ſuch may exceed that of church-members, and 
if they have an equal vote, they may appoint 
officers, and manage all eccleſrafiical aifairg, 
contrary to the mind of the churches, and the 
intereſt of the Redeemer's kingdom. Some 
churches have been greatly oppreſſed and injur. 
ed by the influence of carnal and wrreligioug 
men, and the violent and compulſive impoſition 
of officers, whom they did not approve, and to 
whom they could not, in confcience, ſubmit, 
And ſuch evils might frequently take place, if 
an irreligious ſociety were allowed to act and 
vote in elections, and in diſpoſing of the tempo- 
falities of a church- It becomes churchez, 
therefore, to aſſert their prerogative, and in this, 
as well as other caſes, to « ſtand faſt in the lib. 
& erty wherewith Chriſt hath made them free,” 


Churches ought to engage in the cauſe of 
Chriſt, and maintain their right to direct accord- 
ing to his rules, all thoſe things which reſped 
the order and ſupport of public worſhip, and 
the ordinances of God. But a fear of expenſe 
has too often induced them to erouch and con- 
form to the world, and give up their prerogative 
for the precarious hope of lightening their bur. 
dens, by the aſſiſtance of thoſe who manifeſt no 
fincere regard to the eauſe of Chriſt. If chriſ- 
tians would aſſert their rights, ſtand faft in the 
truth, encounter the diſficulties of their ſtation, 
and boldly face the oppoſition of a frowning 
world, they would probably bring perſecution 
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on themſelyes; but there is reaſon to believe, 
that a diſtinction being made, by ſuch practice, 
between the church and the world, many, who 
now flight religion, and are backward to pro- 
mote it, would be convinced of its reality and 
importance, and freely and liberally contribute 
jo its ſupport. 


in! 
CHAPTER XV. 


Of Aſſciated Preſbyteries, Synode, and Councils, | 


Preſbytery, conſiſting of the elders 


| of ſeveral churches, and veſted with authority to 


at as a judicature, to receive and determine 
appeals, and decide eccleſiaſtical cauſes for the 
churches which they repreſent, is a human in- 
ſtitution, and has no warrant or foundation in 
the word of God, Preſbytery is a Greek word, 
and fignifies a body of elders. It is uſed only 
thrice in the new teſtament. In Luke it is ren- 
dered the elders of the people :* in the Acts, the 
whole Hate of the elders :+ in Timothy, the Greek 


word pręſbytery is retained. In the two former 


paſſages it refers to a Jewiſh council; in the 
latter, to a body of chriſtian elders, who laid 
their hands on Timothy. And as we read of 
elders in the primitive churches, 1t 15 natural to 
conclude, that a body of ſuch elders ſhould be 


# Chop. xXxii. 66. Þ Chap. Xxii. 5. | 1 Zim. iv. 14. 
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called n And if there was a plurate 
ity pf elders in every church, as has been ſup. 
poted, then every church, when properly organ- 
zed, had a preibytery. This was undoubtedly 
the caſe; and accordingly we are told, by thoſe 
who are moſt converſant in the writings of the 
chrittian fathers, that the word preſbytery was 
never uſed by them, in the three firſt centuries, 
in any other ſenſe; but was frequently uſed to 

| expreſs the body of elders who preſided in a 

particular church. 
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Although the word preſbytery, in its ſcrip- 
tural and ancient meaning, denoted the body of 
elders in a particular church, yet the name may 
be apphed, confiſtently with its derivation, to 
an aſſociation of preſbyteries from ſeveral neigh- 
if boring churches, who agree to meet and act to- 

gether. An aſſociation of this kind may be ve- 
ry uteful. The members of it may, in various 
ways, aſſiſt each other. Their conferences may 
be adapted to mutual inſtruction, animation and 
encouragement in the performance of official 
duties, and the practice of religion in general. 
They may unite their exertions, for the promo- 
tion of the common cauſe of religion, and con- 
ſult about the proper means of propagating the 
truth, and effecting a reformation of doctrine 
and practice in the churches. They may, in 
{ome meaſure, ſupply the place of a preſbytery, 
in deſtitute or unorganized churches, adviſe in 
and aſſiſt them, as their circumſtances require, By 
and ordain elders and other officers over them, fr 
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when their free election of perſons, duly qualifi- 
ed, the maturity of their ſtate, and a hopeful 
proſpect of their ſpiritual edification, concur to 
make it expedient. At the requeſt of churches 
or individuals, they may hear and conſider caſes 
of conſcience or diſcipline, and give their opin- 


jon or advice. They may alſo ordain evangel- 


its, and recommend candidates for the miniſ- 
try, when the intereſt of religion appears to re- 
quire it. f ö 


Though ſuch aſſociated preſbyteries are not 
particularly named or inſtituted in the word of 
God ; yet they appear agreeable to reaſon, and 
the practice of primitive times : and the buſineſs 
of ſuch bodies, as it has been deſcribed, is con- 
tent with the ſpirit of the chriſtian religion, 
the general rules of ſcripture, and the rights and 
privileges of the ſaints. But ſuch bodies have 
no right to exerciſe authority over the churches, 
or to dictate or preſcribe laws for the regulation 
of their conduct, or in any reſpect to interfere 
vith their affairs, except by way of advice. 


term, conſiſts of a number of thoſe preſbyteries, 
which ſingly exerciſe juriſdiction over the 
churches, within their reſpeCtive limits, and as 
pree to meet together, from time to time, in a 
larger body, to diſplay their aggregate authority, 
n a higher degree, and more extenſive ſphere, 


tom the great head of the church, to rule au- 


— — 
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A ſynod, in the modern application of the 


but as no ſingle preſbytery, has any commiſſion 
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thoritatively over God's heritage 3 ſo no colleg, 
tive body, compoſed of ſuch preſbyteries, can WM 41 
lawfully claim or exerciſe dominion over the 
churches, A power to direct and control dg 
adminiſtration of government and diſcipline, in * 
particular churches, is an arrogant uſurpation of f 
that. authority, which Chriſt, their Lord, hay hl 
granted and confirmed to them in his word, 
To pretend to looſe what is bound in heaven, or 
to bind what is looſed in heaven, is an inſolent 


and outrageous affront to the majeſty of the 4 
King of Zion, = 
40 

Theſe obſervations may ſhow in what light . 
we are to view thoſe eceleſiaſtical councils, which M . 
conliſt of repreſentatives from many churches, Ml « 
and claim authority to determine caſes of diſc“ « 
pline for thoſe whom they repreſent. Such ju « 
dicatures are whoily of humen invention, witi-Wi « 
out ſupport from the word of God, and ſubver i « 
five of chriitian diſcipline in the churches of the „ 
ſaints. Some have, indeed, ſtrangely ſuppoſed, MF « 
that we have a ſacred pattern for ſuch an aſſen- « 
bly, in the acts cf the apoſtles ;* where we read « 
of a queition, ſent from the firſt Gentile church « 
at Antioch, to the apoſtles and elders of th « 
church at Jeruſalem; and of the apoſtles andi f 
elders determining that queſtion, with the co ha 
Currence of the whole church, and by the direc ei 
tion of the Holy Ghoſt. Bac how this aſſemb 4 


ſhould be conlidcred as an authoritative council 
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15 altogether unaccountable, for it was the meet- 
ing of a ſingle church and its preſbytery. And 
the authority which obliged the Gentile church- 
es to receive and obferve the decree, was not 
that of a council, nor, indeed, of the church, 
but of the Holy Ghoſt, under whofe ſpecial in- 
fluence and direCtion the leaders of that aſſem- 
bly acted. 


An approved hiſtorian, deſcribing the church 
es of the firſt century, ſays, © The churches, in 
&« thoſe early times, were entirely independent: 
« none of them. ſubject to any foreign juriſdie- 
& tion, but each one governed by its own rules, 
and its own laws. For, though the churches 
founded by the apoſtles, had this particular 
« deference ſhown them, that they were con- 
t ſulted in difficult and doubtful cafes ; yet they 
« had no juridical authority, no fort of ſupreme 
« 2cy over others, nor the leaſt right to enact 
« laws for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is 
more evident than the perfect equality that 
« reigned among the primitive churches, nor 
« does there even appear, in this firſt century, 
the ſmalleſt trace of that aſſociation of provin- 
„ cial churches, from which councils and me- 
« tropolitans derive their origin.”* And the 
fame author, on the paſſage of ſcripture which 
has been thought to afford an inſtance of an ec- 
eleſiaſtical council, judiciouſly obſerves, * The 
« meeting of the chutch at Jeruſalem, mentions - 
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« ed in the 15th chapter of ACts, is commdnly 
« conſidered asthe firit chriſtian council. But this 
% notion ariſes from a manifeſt abuſe of the 
« word council. That meeting was only of 
cc one church, and if ſuch a meeting be called: 
ce council, it will follow, that there were in 
« numerable councils in, primitive times: but 
« every one knows, that a council is an aſſem- 
« bly of deputies or commiſſioners, ſent from 
ce ſeveral churches, aſſociated, by certain bonds, 
cin a general body, and, therefore, the ſuppo- 
& Gtion abovementioned falls to the ground. "+ 


In the obſervations. which have been made, 
there is nothing inconſiſtent with the voluntary 
aſiociation of miniſters and private chriſtians, or 
of preſbyteries and churches, to confer on reli. 
gious ſubjects, conſult and deliberate concernin 
the means of promoting the kingdom of Chriſt, 
or to cultivate chriſtian knowledge, communion 
and brotherly-loye: Societies, formed for theſe 
purpoſes, may be very commendable and uſeful, 
And as, the elders of different churches, may a- 
3 to form ſuch aſſociated preſbyteries as have 

een deſcribed ; ſo a number of aſſociated preſ- 
byteries, may agree to meet, in one body, from 
time to time, and conſult and adviſe together, 
concerning the moſt proper and effectual mea- 
ſures to advance the cauſe of truth and religion; 
and by their joint conſultation, may ſtrengthen, 
edify, quicken and encourage one another; and 
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ſuch a body may be called an aſſociated ſynod. 
Or if particular churches, or aſſociated preſbyt- 
eries, or ſynods, ſhould chooſe to appoint dele- 
gates to form a general council, for the purpoſe 
of maintaining mutual acquaintance and correſ- 
pondence, among chriſtians of the ſame faith, 
ſcattercd over an extenſive country, no reaſona- 
ble objection could be made to the plan, ſo 
long as theſe voluntary aſſociations claimed no 
authority or juriſdiction over the churches, nor 
encroached upon the prerogatives which Chriſt 
has granted them. | 


2 7 ⏑⁹ 
CHAPTER XVI. | 
Of Candidates for the Goſpel M iniftry, | 


OR any important office, ſome previ- 
ous knowledge and qualifications are requiſite z 
and in many cafes, it is proper and neceſſary, to 
educate men for the particular employmet for 
which they are deſigned. 


The ofhce of a biſhop may, according to the 
apoſtle, be a proper object of defire z and the 
perſon who ratio ally deſires it, will certain] 
endeavor to obtain thoſe qualifications which 
are neceflary for ſuch a good work, and which 
may be acquired, or increaſed by human means. 


O 
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Some ſuppoſe, that thoſe who enter into the 
work of the miniſtry, muſt have an immediate 
call from God, and be ſupernaturally endowed 
with all thoſe gifts, which are neceſlary to be 
employed in that work. In this manner, it is 
fuppoſed that the primitive miniſters of Chriſt 
were called and furniſhed for his ſervice. It is 
true, that miniſters were raiſed up by a divine 
influence on their minds, and were filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt, in ſuch an extraordiary manner, 
as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of human inſtruc« 
tion. This appears to have been the caſe with 
Paul, who, though he was previouſly inſtructed 
in ſcience, was immediately taught of God, in 
matters of religion. | 


If a man ſhould be called to the work of the 
miniſtry, by a ſpecial and immediate direCtion 
from the ſpirit of God, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that he might and ought to exerciſe his office, 
as Paul did, without conferring with fleſh and 
blood. But ſome extraordinary evidence, of his 
extraordinary call, muſt be produced, in order to 
Juſtify his conduct in the view of the churches: 
and till this is. done, he muſt be conſidered as 
acting diſorderly in all his public miniſtrations, 


But it is evident, from ſcripture, that others 


were educated and inſtructed with a view to the 


miniſtry. The diſciples of Chriſt, who were to 
be the firſt miniſters of his kingdom, were re- 
gularly inſtructed by him until his aſcenſion, 
though they were afterwards to be endowed 
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the MW with the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. 
late Timothy, Titus, and others, were probably un- 
wed der the immediate inſtruction of Paul, training 
be up for the miniſtry. 


iſt The manner in which candidates for the min- 
[t is iſtry were inſtructed, is not particularly deſcrib- 
vine MW cd. It is probable, that it varied according to 
vith W circumſtances : and there is reaſon to think, that 
ner, W one method was, for young men to travel with 
rucs the apoſtles and evangeliſts, to hear their con- 
vith W verſation and preaching, to obſerve their manner 
ted of performing the buſineſs of the miniſtry, and, 
, in W under their direction, to exerciſe their gifts, in 

teaching and exhorting others, according to their 

ability. This coincides very much with the 
the W method which Chriſt uſed, in inſtructing his 
tion diſciples, who were training up for the apoſtle- 
7d, WM ſhip. And a ſimilar mode, as far as circum- 
ice, MW ſtances would permit, might be practiſed in 
and W churches, under the direction of the biſhops or? 
his MW paſtors. It is alſo probable, that ſchools were 
r to very early eſtabliſhed, for the particular purpoſe 
es: WM of educating youth for the miniſtry, 


ons, The deacons appear to have been the loweſt 
| order of officers, in the primitive churches, and 
iers WM their employment was, probably, in the inferior 
the W branches of miniſterial labor. But, as they were 
e to under advantages to improve in knowledge, from 
re- WM the exerciſe of their gifts, in diſcharging the func- 
on, tions of their office, it is not unlikely, that, in 
ved many inſtances, it proved a ſtep to farther ad- 
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vancement in the church. The words of Paul 
to Timothy, ſeem to countenance this conjee- 
ture: They that have uſed the office of a deacoh 
well, purchaſe to themſelves a good degree, and great 


boldnefs i in the faith which is in Chriſt 28 


The miniſters of the goipel, being inſtruQorg 
and leaders, or, in the language of our tranſl. 
tion, rulers in eccleſiaſtical affairs, muſt be ſy 
poſed, in general, to be the beſt judges of the 
gifts and qualifications of others, for the work 
of the miniſtry. And it correſponds with the 
precedency implied in their office, and perfect 
conſiſts with the rights of private chriſtians and 
churches, that they ſhould recommend ſuch per- 
ſons as appear to be promiſing, as candidates for 
the miniſtry. In order to recommendation, and, 
indeed, always before ordination, candidates 
ſhould be conſidered as under trials, and in this 
ſtate, ſhould be ſubject to the advice and direc- 


tion of thoſe miniſters by whom they are tried, 


and by whoſe aſliſtance they ſeek an introduc. 
tion into the ſacred work. From this ſtate of 
trial, a candidate may be called, by the election 
of ſome particular church, to the office of an 
elder or biſhop, and in a regular and ſolemn 
manner, be ordained or appointed to that par- 
ticular charge. But if they are not called, or 
do not accept of a call to a particular charge, 
they may, and ought to be ordained as evangel- 
iſts, when they are judged to be competent in 


I Tim. iii. 13. 
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knowledge and experience, for the performance 
of the duties of public miniſters of the goſ- 


pel. | 


The mode of trying and examining candi- 
dates, may be varied according to circum- 
ſtances. But in general, it is expedient that 
thzy os inſtructed in human ſcience, particularly 
in thoſe branches which tend moſt directly to 
enlarge the mind, and give ſtrength, energy and 
diſcernment, to the rational powers. 'Their abt- 
lity for public performances is beſt determined 
by experiment. They ſhould therefore be di- 
refed by their iaſtructors, to exerciſe their gifts 
in ſocial prayer, religious converſation and ex- 
hortation, in a more private or public manner, 
as they appear to be qualified. Thus ſome eſti- 
mation may be made of their qualifications for 
the public parts of miniſterial labor, and of their 
acceptation with thoſe, among whom they may 
miniſter in holy things. 


It may be proper to add, that it is of the 
greateſt importance, that candidates for the goſ- 
pel miniſtry ſnould be experimentally acquainted 
with religion, appear heartily and zealouſly en- 
raved in the cauſe of the Redeemer, and poſ- 
(cſs thoſe moral qualifications of a biſhop, which 
are expreſsly mentioned in the word of God, 
And it may be expedient, in ſome caſes, to diſ- 
penſe with the want of a particular acquaint- 
ance with ſeveral branches of human ſcience, if 
the deficiency is compenſated by ſuperior gitts, 
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eminent grace, peculiar aptneſs to teach, and: 
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good underſtanding of that ſyſtem of theology, 
which 1s contained in divine revelation. 


SS-, 
THE END. 
+-4-<-4-<O>->->->-+ 


AN ACT; 


To incorporate ſundry Perſons as Truftees of the 


Society, inſtituted in Morris-County, for the Pro- 
motion of Learning and Religion. 


HEREAS the Society, inſtituted in 
Morris-County, for the promotion of Learning 
and Religion, have, in and by their petition to 
the Council and General Aſſembly of this State, 
repreſented and ſet forth, that, being deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing a fund for promoting the above lau- 
dable purpoſe, they are prevented from doing it, 
by not being incorporated as a ſociety, and 
thereby enabled, legally to hold and diſpoſe of 
lands, goods, or other property : therefore, 


Be it enacted by the Council and General Aſſem- 
bly of this State, and it is enacted by the authority 
of the ſame, That BENJAMIN HOWELL, WILLIAM 


Ross, and Josten HaRrisoN, Eſquires, and Ja- 


c0B GREEN, JEDEDIAH CHAPMAN, AMz1 LEWIS, 
JosEerH GRoveER, David BALDWIN, and STE= 
PEN MONSON, beg, and they hereby are appoint- 
ed Truſtees of the Socicty in Morris-County, 
inſtituted for the promotion 'of Learning and 
Religion; and they the ſaid B. HowgLL, W. 
Ross, J. HarRIsoN, J. GREEN, J. CHAPMANy 
A. Lewis, J. Grover, D. BALDWIN, and 9s 
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ACT OF ASSEMBLY. 


Monson, and their ſucceſſors in office, are heres 
by conſtituted a body corporate and politic, in 
deed, fact, and name, to all intents and purpoſes, 
for ever, to be known by the name of the 'Truf. 
tees of the Society in Morris-County, inſtituted 
for the promotion of Learning and Religion; 
and by that name they ſhall have perpetual ſuc. 
ceſſion. | 


And be it further enafted by the authority gere. 


faid, That the Truſtees, ſo as aforeſaid appoint- 


ed and named, be, and they hereby are conſti- 
tuted a body corporate and politic, and ſhall for 
ever after be authorized, in law, to purchaſe, 
take, hold, receive, and enjoy, any meſſuages, 
houſes, buildings, lands, tenements, rents, poſ- 
ſeſſions, and other hereditaments and real eſtate, 
in fee-ſimple, or otherwiſe; and alſo goods; 


chattles, legacies and donations, given to the 


ſaid ſociety in any way or manner, and all other 
things, of what kind or quality ſoever, to the 


amount of a ſum, the annual income whereof 


ſhall not exceed five hundred pounds; and alfo, 
that the faid Truſtees, and their ſucceſſors; by 
the beforementioned name and title, fhail and 
may give, grant and demiſe, aſſign, fell, or oth- 
erwiſe diſpoſe of all or any of their meſſuages, 
houſes, lands, tenements, regts, poſſeſſions, or 
other hereditaments and real eſtate; and all other 
goods, chattles, and other things, as to them 
ſhall ſeem meet, for the benefit of the ſaid ſoei- 
ety: And alſo, that they, and their ſucceſſors, 
by the beforementioned name and title, for ever 


— 
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hereafter, ſhall be able in law, and capable ta 
ſue and be ſued, emplead and be empleaded, an- 
ſwer and be ere defend and be defended, 
in all courts of judicature whatſoever : And 
alſo, that the faid Truſtees, for the time being, 
and their ſucceſſors, ſhall and may, for ever 
hereafter, have and uſe a common ſeal, with 
ſuch device and devices as they ſhall think pro- 
per, for ſealing all and ſingular deeds, grants, 
conveyances, contracts, bonds, articles of agree- 
ment, aſſignations, powers and authorities, and 
all and ſingular other affairs and things, touching 
and concerning the ſaid corporation: And alſo, 
that the ſaid Truſtees, and their ſucceſſors, for 
ever hereafter, may, as often as they ſhall judge 
expedient, break, change, and new-make the 
ſame, or my other, their common feal. 


And be it further enafted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That tor perpetuating a line of ſucceſſion 
in ſaid Truſtees, in a conftitutional manner, it 
thall and may be lawful, for the ſociety afore- 
lad, at any regular meeting, to elect a new 
Truſtee or Truſtees, in caſe of any vacancy of 
ſad Truftees, by death, removal, or any other in- 
capacity z and it may be lawful for faid ſociety, at 
any regular meeting, together with the major 
part of ſaid Truſtees, to diſmiſs from office, any 
Truſtee, when they ſhall judge that his removal 
to too great a diftance, his inattention to the 
buſineſs of a 'Fruſtee, or any other matter, ſhall 
render it needful for him to be diſcharged, and 
thereupon to elect another in his room. Provid- 
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ed, That the number of Truſtees ſhall not, at 
any one time, exceed nine. Provided alſo, That 
each and every of the Truſtees, herein appoint. 


ed, and their ſucceſſors, previoully to their en. 


tering upon the duties of their appointment, 
ſhall take and ſubſcribe the oaths of abjuration 
and allegiance, preſcribed in the act, entitled, an 
act for the ſecurity of the government of Neu- 
Jerſey, paſſed the nineteenth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord, ſeventeen hundred and 
ſeventy-ſix ; together with an oath of office, to 
execute the truſt repoſed in them, with fidelity 
and to the beſt of their underſtanding. 


And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 


ſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful, for the 


{aid Truſtees, and their ſucceſſors, from time 
to time, to chooſe a Preſident, being one of their 
number, and alſo a Treaſurer; and the Preſi- 
dent ſhall keep in cuſtody the common ſeal of 
the ſaid corporation, and all the books, charters, 
deeds, and writings, any way relating to the ſaid 
corporation; and ſhall have power, from time 
to time, and at all times hereafter, as occaſion 
may require, to call a meeting of the ſaid Truſ- 
tees, for the execution of all or any of the pow- 
ers hereby given them; and in. the caſe of fick- 
neſs, abſence, or death of the Preſident, all the 
powers, by this act inveſted in the Preſident, 
ſhall be and remain in the eldeſt Truſtee upon 
record, until the recovery or return of the Pre- 
ſident, or until a new Preſident be choſen, in 
manner aforeſaid; and the 'Treaſurer, for the 
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zne being, ſhall annually, and oftener, if requir 


t, 

Ih ed by the Truſtees, render a fair account of all 
zoint. dhe money or ſums that he has received, and alſa 
ir en. al that he has expended, by order of the Truſ- 
nent, bees. The Treaſurer ſhall alſo, previouſly to 
ation Ibs acting in his office, take the oaths to the 
d, an gorernment, and an oath. of office, for the faith. 
New. ul diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in him: and it 
nber, Mall be lawful far the ſaid Truſtees, annually, 
1 ang {Wi chooſe a new Treaſurer, if they think proper. 


And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That all and every act and acts, order and 
orders, of five of the ſaid Truſtees, but not of 
afore. leſs number, conſented and agreed to, at ſuch 
r the neeting of the Truſtees aforeſaid, ſhall be, and 
time bereby are ratified, made good, valid, and effec- 
their mal, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the whole 
Prefi. number of Truſtees had conſented and agreed 
c | 


And be it further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſzid, That all the proceedings of the ſaid Truſ- 
tees ſhall, from time to time, be fairly entered 
n a book or books, to be kept for that purpoſe, 
pow- . the Preſident of the Truſtees, for the time 
ſick- bing; which book or books (together with the 
Il the Noommon ſeal of the faid corporation, and all 
dent, charters, deeds, and writings whatſoever, be- 
upon longing, or in any wiſe appertaining unto the - 
Pre- did corporation) ſhall be delivered over by the 
n, in Miner Preſident, to the Preſident of the ſaid 
r the MW Truſtees, newly elected for the time being (as 
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fuch Preſident ſhall, from time to time, ſucce! 
fively be choſen) to be regularly filed and fafch 
kept by the ſaid Preſident, for the mutual beng, 
fit of the beforementioned fociety, unto all which 
books and records, any member of the' ſaid ſo, 
ciety may have free acceſs, _ application tu 


the ſaid Prefident, for that purpole., 


PasskD Ar BURLINGTOX, | 
my 30th, 1787. 
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